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Temple  Block,  Salt  Lake  City 


Temple  Block  Tour 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  visitor  to  Salt  Lake  City  centers  about 
the  great  Mormon  Temple.  The  “Temple  Block”  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  is  a  ten-acre  square,  surrounded  by  a  stone 
and  adobe  wall  twelve  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick.  This  wall 
was  designed  by  Truman  O.  Angell  in  1851.  The  work  of  con¬ 
struction  was  begun  in  1853  and  was  completed  in  August,  1854. 
It  is  constructed  of  brick  and  sandstone,  and  is  regarded  as  not 
only  one  of  the  best  known  historic  land  marks  of  the  city,  but  its 
lines  and  its  freedom  from  any  ornamental  decorations  make  it 
impressive  and  beautiful.  It  was  built  primarily  for  protection 
from  Indians,  and  as  something  distinct  to  mark  the  block,  where 
sacred  buildings  should  be  erected.  Through  large  gates  on  each 
of  the  four  sides  the  passer-by  gets  glimpses  of  the  beautifully 
parked  grounds.  Immediately  inside  the  south  gate  is  an  attractive 
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Interior  Bureau  of  Information 

building  of  artistic  architectural  design,  with  the  words  “Bureau 
of  Information”  inscribed  over  the  door. 

Here  strangers  are  cordially  welcomed  into  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished  rooms,  where  at  brief  intervals  parties  are  formed  and  are 
escorted  through  the  buildings  and  grounds  by  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  give  their  time  freely  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  public. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  Bureau  consists  of  two  large  reception 
rooms,  which  are  handsomely  furnished;  and  rest  rooms,  reading 
desks,  writing  rooms,  etc.,  are  provided  for  the  convenience  of 
tourists. 

The  large  room  on  the  second  floor  is  furnished  as  a  library, 
readying  room,  and  rest  room  with  writing  desks,  tables,  chairs 
and  lounges.  The  open  balconies  provide  additional  rest  rooms 
on  each  side  of  the  building. 

Each  year  from  200,000  to  300,000  visitors  are  entertained  here. 
Literature  is  distributed  very  liberally  and  all  is  given  free.  “No 
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fees  charged  and  no  donations  received,”  is  a  watchword  on  these 
grounds. 

An  attendant  informed  the  company  that  as  many  as  thirty- 
nine  States  and  seven  foreign  countries  had  been  represented  upon 
the  registry  books  in  one  day.  The  writer  joined  one  of  the  tourist 
parties,  a  company  perhaps  of  somewhat  unusual  interest,  due  to 
the  variety  of  points  of  view  represented  by  its  members,  among 
whom  were  a  scientist,  an  artist,  a  clergyman,  and  a  newspaper 
man,  as  well  as  the  average  tourist,  full  of  curiosity.  We  were  es¬ 
corted,  moreover,  by  a  very  interesting  young  lady. 

Assembly  Hall. — As  we  approached  the  Assembly  Hall  we 
passed  the  Sea  Gull  Monument.  The  Assembly  Hall  is  a  semi- 
Gothic  structure  of  gray  granite,  which  occupies  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  grounds.  It  was  built  during  1877  to  1882  and  is 
68x120  feet  in  dimensions.  Our  guide  informed  us  that  this  build¬ 
ing,  with  a-  seating  capacity  of  about  2,000  is  used  for  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  including  German  and  Scandinavian  meetings,  and  also 
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for  public  lectures  and  concerts  for  which  the  big  Tabernacle  would 
be  larger  than  necessary. 

Our  scientist  commended  the  plain  seats  as  sensible  and  sani¬ 
tary.  The  clergyman  asked  if  there  were  no  pews  in  any  of  the 
IVTormon  churches.  “No,”  answered  the  guide,  ‘‘there  are  no  rental 
seats  or  pews  in  any  of  our  places  of  worship.  All  people  are 
served  alike,  banker  and  day-laborer  seating  themselves  side  by 
side.  Moreover,  there  are  no  collections  made  and  no  contribution, 

boxes  found  in  our 
churches,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  being  supported  by 
the  tithes  of  the  people. 
The  Mormons  observe 
the  ancient  law  of  tith¬ 
ing  as  it  was  given  to 
the  children  of  Israel, 
by  which  a  member 
pays  one-tenth  of  his 
income,  as  a  free-will 
offering,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Church.” 

Our  artist  next  in¬ 
quired  the  significance 
of  the  bee-hive  sketched 
on  the  ceiling  just 
above  the  pipe  organ. 
We  were  informed  that  the  beehive  is  the  State  emblem,  sym¬ 
bolizing  industry.  The  early  settlers  established  a  form  of  State 
government  and  sought  admission  to  the  Union  under  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Deseret.  “Deseret,”  said  our  guide,  “is  a  word 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Mormon,  meaning,  in  the  language  of  the 
ancient  people  of  this  continent,  the  honey  bee.  When,  however, 
we  were  given  territorial  government  and  subsequently  Statehood 
it  was  under  the  name  of  Utah,  th[s\  title  being  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  Ute  Indian  tribe.  We  retained  the  beehive  as  our 
state  emblem,  for  it  symbolizes  the  activity  and  industry  which 
have  been  and  are  fundamental  in  the  structure  and  growth  of  our 
great  Western  State.” 

Tabernacle. — We  went  out  at  the  north  door  of  the  Assembly 
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Hall,  facing  directly  the  world-famed  Tabernacle.  As  we  passed 
from  the  one  building  to  the  other  we  were  refreshed  with  the 
fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  foliage  and  well  kept  flower  beds. 

We  entered  the  Tabernacle  at  the  west  end  and  took  our  stand 
on  a  level  with  thei  pulpits  and  almost  at  the  base  of  the  renowned 
organ.  The  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  building  first  impressed 
us,  but  as  we  surveyed  the  long  rows  of  seats  and  the  tremendous 
vaulted  ceiling,  the 
vastness  of  the  place 
grew  upon  us  and 
inspired  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  of  solemnity, 
awe,  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

The  Tabernacle  is 
an  immense  auditor¬ 
ium,  elliptic  in  shape, 
and  seats  8,000  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  250  feet 
long  by  150  feet 
wide,  and  80  feet  in 
height.  The  self- 
supporting  wooden  roof  is  a  remarkable  work  of  engineering.  It 
rests  upon  pillars  or  butteresses  of  red  sandstone  which  stand 
10  to  12  feet  apart  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  pillars  support  wooden  arches,  10  feet  in  thickness  and 
spanning  150  feet.  These  arches,  of  a  lattice-truss  construction, 
are  put  together  with  wooden  pins,  there  being  no  nails  or  iron 
of  any  kind  used  in  the  frame-work  The  building  was  erected 
from  1863  to  1867.  This  being  before  the  railroads  reached  Utah, 
all  the  imported  material  used  in  the  construction  had  to  be  hauled 
with  ox-teamis  from  the  Missouri  river.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  wooden  pins  were  used  in  place  of  heavy  nails.  The  roof  now 
has  a  metallic  covering,  which  a  few  years  ago  replaced  the  old 
wooden  shingles. 

The  original  cost  of  this  building  was  about  $300,000,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  organ. 

Regular  public  services  are  held  in  the  Tabernacle  Sunday 
afternoons  at  2  o’clock,  (except  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month 
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which  is  observed  as  Fast  Day),  and  during  the  summer  season  free 
organ  recitals  are  given  daily  (except  Sundays)  for  the  visiting 
public. 

Our  guide,  promising  to  illustrate  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
building,  led  the  way  through  the  long  gallery  to  the  end  of  the 
building  farthest  from  the  organ.  Arriving  at  this  new  position 
our  attention  was  courteously  invited  by  the  custodian,  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  place  we  had  left  a  few  moments  before.  At  this  distance 
of  200  feet,  he  dropped  a  pin  on  the  wooden  railing,  and  also  whis¬ 
pered,  both  of  which  we  heard  with  incredible  distinctness.  Our 
guide  assured  us  that  when  all  is  quiet  this  whisper  or  pin-drop  can 
be  heard  from  any  position  in  the  building. 

“Who  was  the  architect  of  this  remarkable  structure,’'  asked 
the  scientist,  “and  where  did  he  get  his  idea?” 

“The  Tabernacle  was  planned  and  erected  under  the  direction 
of  our  pioneer  leader,  Brigham  Young.  He  was  a  glazier  and 
cabinet-maker  by  trade,  but  had  been  schooled  chiefly  by  hardship 
and  experience.” 

“By  what  you  must  call  wonderful  genius,”  continued  the  guide, 
“he  not  only  designed  such  remarkable  buildings  as  this  and  the 
Temple,  but  he  built  an  equally  wonderful  commonwealth;  one 
which  is  unique  among  the  Middle  and  Western  States  for  the  law 
and  order,  religious  devotion,  and  loyalty  which  characterize  its 
earliest  history.  For  all  this  you  must  recognize  Brigham  Young  as 
a  genius,  but  to  us  he  was  an  inspired  man;  a  prophet  of  God,  the 
divinely  chosen  successor  to  our  Prophet-founder  Joseph  Smith.” 

Sincere  enthusiasm  was  apparent  in  the  face  of  our  guide  as 
she  uttered  these  strange  comments.  Perhaps  it  was  this  very 
enthusiasm  which  attracted  us,  and  led  several  of  our  party  to  ask 
questions  about  Joseph  Smith  and  the  founding  of  the  Church. 

“The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,”  our  guide  began,  “was  instru¬ 
mental  in  re-.establishing  the  Church  of  Christ  in  accordance  with 
revelations  given  sometimes  directly  by  the  voice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  sometimes  through  heavenly  messengers,  or  by  divine  in¬ 
spiration.  As  quite  a  boy,  Joseph  Smith  was  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  and  sought  through  study  and  earnest  prayer  to  know  which 
of  the  contending  sects  he  should  join.  It  was  revealed  to  him  that 
the  perfect  plan  instituted  by  Christ,  with  all  the  authority  and 
powers  of  the  holy  priesthood  and  the  spiritual  gifts  enjoyed  by 
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the  early  church  was  about  to  be  restored.  After  several  years  of 
preparation  and  inspired  instruction,  the  Prophet  was  divinely  au¬ 
thorized  to  organize  the  Church  in  all  its  former  simplicity  and 
spiritual  power.  This  was  accomplished  in  1830,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Subsequently  the  church  established  headquarters  suc¬ 
cessively  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  in  1846 
and  1847,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  was 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

Our  guide  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  hardships 
and  persecutions 
which  her  people 
endured,  which  fi¬ 
nally  culminated  in 
the  “Mormon  exo¬ 
dus.” 

“But  after  all,”  re¬ 
marked  the  artist, 

“you  have  at  least 
made  your  place  of 
banishment  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasant 
retreat.” 

As  we  were  leav¬ 
ing  the  Tabernacle  the  clergyman  asked  who  did  the  preaching  in 
that  immense  building.  We  were  informed  that  the  Mormons  have 
no  professional  or  paid  preachers,  but  that  the  presiding  officer  at 
any  meeting  calls  members  of  the  congregation,  frequently  with¬ 
out  previous  notice,  to  address  the  people.  It  was  explained  that 
such  a  speaker  is  entirely  free  in  his  utterances,  unrestrained  by 
any  feeling  of  financial  dependence  upon  his  congregation.  More¬ 
over,  no  select  class  is  relied  upon  to  be  versed  in  the  theology  of 
tbe  Church,  but  every  member  is  expected  to  understand  its  doc¬ 
trines  and  be  prepared  to  expound  them  and  to  exhort  his  fellow 
members.  A  very  wide  distribution  of  responsibility  is  in  this 
way  secured. 

“Do  women  ever  occupy  these  or  any  of  your  pulpits?”,  was 
asked  by  a  lady  of  the  party. 

“Certainly  they  do.  Not  a  few  of  the  great  women  orators 
vjf  the  world  have  spoken  from  this  stand:  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
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Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  May  Wright  Sewad,  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Mme.  Lydia  Von  F.  Mountford, 
and  many  others.” 

“But  what  about  your  own  women?  Do  they  ever  come  out 
m  public?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Our  women  are  the  freest,  most  intensely  indi¬ 
vidualistic  women  on  the  earth.  They  have  three  organizations  of 
their  own.  The  Relief  Society  was  organized  in  1842  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  as  a  special  women’s  council  with  philan¬ 
thropic  and  educational  possibilities.  This  organization  now  num¬ 
bers  over  sixty  thousand  women,  has  up-to-date  offices  and  head¬ 
quarters,  a  periodical  issued  monthly,  owns  many  ward  houses, 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  for  charity,  and  keeps  thou¬ 
sands  more  ^in  its  treasury  constantly.  The  Young  Ladies’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  was  organized  by  Brigham  Young  in 
1869,  the  first  association  being  among  his  own  daughters.  This 
association  numbers  over  forty  thousand  girls,  has  thousands 
of  books  in  its  libraries,  gathers  and  disburses  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  |in  educational  and  other  directions,  has  a  magazine  in 
its  thirty-fourth  volume,  which  the  young  women  pwn,  edit  and 
control.  The  Primary  Association  has  nearly  thirty  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  marshaled  under  its  banner,  has  offices  and  headquarters  in 
the  Bishop’s  Building,  and  publishes  its  own  magazine.  This  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  President  John  Taylor, 
and  has  the  training  of  the  children  in  ethics  and  religion  as  its 
basic  thought  and  purpose.  All  of  these  organizations  have  Gen¬ 
eral  Boards. 

“The  women  conduct  their  own  services,  under  the  supervising 
direction  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Church,  do  their  own  speak¬ 
ing,  and  have  their  own  choirs.  They  have  Stake  and  Wlard  con¬ 
ferences  in  all  their  organizations,  at  stated  periods.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  General  Boards  travel  constantly,  visiting  the  branches 
and  missions  and  founding  their  organizations  everywhere  even 
extending  to  England,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Australia,  Canada, 
Mexico  and  to  the  islands  of  the  sea.  There  are  suffrage  organ¬ 
izations  in  Utah  among  our  women,  with  clubs  and  councils,  while 
literature,  art  and  music  claim  thousands  of  our  young  people  as 
votaries  and  students.  Women  have  full  suffrage  in  Utah. 

We  were  somewhat  stunned  by  the  rush  of  unusual  experiences 
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and  unexpected  information,  so  we  followed  our  guide  quietly  as 
she  led  the  way  down  the  broad  stairway  from  the  gallery,  and  thus 
found  ourselves  facing  the  west  front  .of  the  Temple. 

Temple. — Our  guide  led  us  to  a  position  from  which  we  had  an 
excellent  view  of  this  massive  granite  structure  with  its  six  majestic 
spires. 

The  Temple  is  186%  feet  long  by  99  feet  wide;  its  greatest 
height  being  222  feet  to  the  top  of  the  figure  which  surmounts  the 
central  eastern  tower.  Less  than  six  years  after  the  first  pioneers 
found  here  a  desiolate,  sage-brush  wilderness,,  they  commenced  this 
building.  They  laid  the  foundation  walls,  sixteen  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep.,  while  above  ground  the  walls  vary  in  thickness 
from  nine  to  six  feet.  In  1873  the  railroad  was  built  toi  the  granite 
quarries,  about  twenty  miles  southeast  of  the  city.  Up  to  that  time 
the  huge  blocks  of  stone  were  hauled  by  ox  teams,  requiring  at 
times,  four  yoke  of  oxen  four  days  to  transport  a  single  stone. 
The  building  was  not  completed  until  1893,  just  forty  years  after 
it  was  commenced.  Of  course,  there  were  intervals  when  w.ork 
had  to  be  suspended,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  other 

difficulties  that  con¬ 
fronted  them  in  early 
days.  The  building  cost 
in  all  about  $4,(X)0,000. 

Visitors  are  never 
admitted  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  Our  guide  inform¬ 
ed  us  that  just  after  it 
was  completed  large 
numbers  of  the  visiting 
public,  together  with  a 
great  many  residents  of 
Salt  Lake,  not  members 
of  the  Mormon  Church, 
were  shown  through  the  building,  but  since  its  dedication,  April  6, 
1893,  no  visitors  have  been  admitted. 

“That’s  strange,”  remarked  the  clergyman,  at  this  point,  “we 
admit  everyone  to  our  churches.”  “Yes,”  put  in  a  tourist,  “I  have 
traveled  around  the  world  and  have  entered  the  churches  every¬ 
where.”  “I  grant,”  answered  our  guide,  smiling  good  naturedly. 
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^‘that  you  may  find  many  peculiar  things  about  us.  Unlike 
synagogues,  churches,  cathedrals  and  other  places  of  worship,  the 
Temple  is  not  designed  as  a  place  of  public  assembly  for  the  people 
in  general.  It  is  to  us  what  Solomon’s  temple  was  to  the  sincere 
Jews,  a  holy  place,  devoted  to  sacred  ordinances.  We  perform 
here  marriage  and  baptismal  cerem,onies  and  other  sacred  rites, 
some  of  which  are  for  the  dead.  Our  regular  churches  are  open 
to  all.” 

Ordinances. — “Do  I  understand  that  you  perform  ordinances 
for  the  dead?”  asked  a  lady  in  the  party. 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer,  “we  baptize  and  perform  other  rites 
for  the  dead.  We  believe  that  there  is  hope  in  the  future  life  for 
those  to  whom  the  chance  has  not  come  in  this  life  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  Christ’s  vicarious  atonement.  We  believe,  as  is  taught 
in  the  Bible,  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  the  spirit  world  to  the  dead 
(I  Peter  3:18;  I  Peter  4:6;  John  5:25-28).  But  the  outward  or¬ 
dinances  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  baptismi,  pertain  to  this  world  and 
rhay  be  performed  in  a  vicarious  way  by  the  living  for  the  dead. 
That  is  to  say,  the  living  are  baptized  in  our  Temple  in  the  names 
of,  or  proxies  for,  their  dead  ancestors;  the  efficacy  of  the 
ordinance  depending  upon  its  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  one 
f6r  whom  it  is  performed.  The  Apostle  Paul’s  clear  reference  in 
ecclesiastical  history  proves  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.  This,  with  many  other  precious  truths,  has 
been  restored  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  by  revelation.” 

“Our  baptisms,”  continued  our  guide,  “are  all  performed  by 
immersion,  and  for  the  purpose  there  is  provided  in  the  Temple 
a  font,  supported  by  twelve  brazen  oxen,  similar  to  those  in 
Solomon’s  Temple,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (I 
Kings  7:23-2,5). 

“Perhaps  you  begin  to  understand  now  why  this  structure  is 
not  public.  It  is  not  even  open  to  all  members  of  our  own  Church, 
but  only  to  those  in  good  standing.  This  means  simply  those  who 
are  striving  to  live  consistent  Christian  lives,  moral  and  upright  in 
their  conduct,  and  temperate  in  their  habits.  In  all  such  matters 
the  Mormon  people  are  very  strict  indeed.” 

“On  that  score,”  put  in  the  scientist,  “we  have  seen  enough 
since  coming  to  Utah  to  vindicate  you,  for  an  exceedingly  frugal 
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and  industrious  people  is  never  a  bad  people.  These  very  monu¬ 
ments  to  your  thrift  and  self-sacrifice  speak  more  forcibly  for  your 
character  than  anything  you  can  say.” 

Marriages. — ^Recurring  to  our  guide’s  statement  that  marriages 
were  performed  in  the  Temple,  a  lady  in  the  party  asked  if  all 
Morm,on  marriages  are  solemnized  there. 

“No,”  was  the  answer,  ^‘unfortunately  not  quite  all  of  our 
young  people  have  that  standing  in  the  Church  which  wfll  entitle 
them  to  go  into  our  Temple,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  are  mar¬ 
ried  in  this  or  in  one  of  the  five  other  such  buildings  that  we  have 
in  other  parts  of  Utah  and  elsewhere.  There- is  a  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  between  marriages  solemnized  in  our  Temple  and  those  per¬ 
formed  elsewhere.  The  same  power  which  Christ  gave  to  His 
apostles,  saying,  ‘Whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven’  is  held  in  our  Church  today,  and  marriages  per¬ 
formed  by  that  authority  are  binding  for  all  eternity.  Thus  we 
believe  that  the  family  ties  that  we  form  in  this  life,  and  which 
are  so  dear  to  us,  will  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  grave.  Those 
sealing  ordinances  are  performed  in  our  Temples,  and  we  regard 
them  among  the  most  sacred  ceremonies  of  our  Church.  Those  of 
our  people  who  are  married  outside  our  Temples  are  married  for 
this  life  only.” 

“Are  there  any  divorces  in  your  Church?”,  asked  the  news¬ 
paper  man. 

“Of  course,”  was  the  reply,  “the  same  power  which  makes  the 
bond  may  also  loose  it,  but  it  is  only  upon  the  gravest  grounds  that 
church  divorces  are  granted,  they  are  exceedingly  rare.” 

“Who  determines  who  may  go  into  your  Temples?”,  asked  the 
clergyman. 

The  guide  then  explained  that  the  Mormon  Chuich  is  divided 
into  89  divisions,  called  stakes,  presided  over  by  a  president  and 
two  counselors,  and  these  stakes  are  divided  into  small  districts 
called  wards,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  three  men,  a  bishop 
and  two  counselors.  These  bishops  are  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  members  of  their  wards,  and  it  is  from  them  that 
recommends  are  obtained,  certifying  worthiness  to  ent.r  the 
Temple.  There  are  about  forty-five  of  these  ecclesiastical  wards 
in  Srdt  I  ake  City  and  about  900/  in  the  whole  Mormon  Qhurch.  In- 
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eacb  ward  they  have  a  meetinghiouse  or  chapel  where  Sunday 
Schools  are  held  Sunday  mornings,  also  services  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings,  and  numerous  meetings  during  the  week. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  explained  that  in  each  of  these 
wards  the  bishop  has  laboring  under  him  a  number  of  “teachers” 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  visit  every  member  in  their  respective  districts 
once  a  month  and  thus  share,  with  the  presiding  authority,  the 
responsibility  of  instructing  all  members  in  their  spiritual  duties 
and  exhorting  them  to  faithfulness.  These  monthly  house-to-house 
visits  enlist  the  services  of  an  army  of  church  workers.  Also  as 
these  “teachers”  make  their  visits,  they  are  expected  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  temporal  needs  of  the  people,  and  if  any  are  found  to 
be  poor  and  require  relief,  this  fact  is  reported  to  the  bishop  of 
the  ward  and  their  wants  are  supplied  from  funds  in  his  keeping. 
All  this  provision  for  charity  is  in  addition  to  the  Woman’s  Relief 
Society  organization  in  each  ward,  described  by  our  guide  in  the 
Tabernacle.  The  Mormons,  as  our  scientist  remarked,  have  cer¬ 
tainly  solved  for  themselves  the  very  grave  social  problems  of  poor 
relief.  Their  system  largely  avoids  the  evils  and  dangers  of  prom¬ 
iscuous  distribution  of  charity. 

Symbols. — Our  guide  was  about  to  lead  the  way  back  to  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  when  the  artist  who  had  been  scanning  the 
Temple  more  closely  than  the  rest  of  us,  asked  if  the  symbols  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  forming  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  of 
the  building,  had  any  significance. 

In  the  answer  we  were  informed  that  there  is  practically  no 
feature  in  the  structure  and  decoration  of  the  Temple  that  is  not 
symbolic. 

“The  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,”  the  answer  was,  “symbolize  a  very 
important  point  in  our  theology.  We  reject  the  idea  of  one  heaven 
where  all  who  attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  righteousness  enjoy 
eternal  bliss,  and  one  place  of  eternal  punishment  to  which  all  who 
fall  short  of  this  degree  are  irrevocably  assigned.  We  believe  that 
though  all  mankind  will  be  resurrected,  there  are  different  degrees 
of  reward,  exaltation  and  glory  awaiting  us  hereafter,  and  that 
Christ  will  reward  ‘every  man  according  to  his  works’  (Matt. 
16:27).  The  symbols  of  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (I  Cor.  15:41).  ‘There 
is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
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glory  of  the  stars;  as  one  star  differetli  from  another  star  in  glory, 
so  also  is  the  resurrection  ,of  the  dead.’  This  doctrine  is  more 
elaborately  expounded  in  a  revelation  given  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  Mormonism  teaches  a  doctrine  of  eternal  progres¬ 
sion,  in  which  progression  this  life  is  a  brief  but  vital  stage.” 

Our  newspaper  man,  begging  permission  to  put  just  one  more 
question,  asked  iof  what  the  figure  which  surmounts  the  central 
spire  of  the  Temple  is  made  and  what  it  represents. 

Moroni  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. — “That  figure,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  “12  feet  in  height,  is  of  hammered  copper,  covered  with  gold 
leaf.  It  represents  the  Angel  Moroni,  the  son  of  Mormon.” 

“Well,  who  was  Mormon?”  asked  a  half  dozen  questioners  at 
once. 

“Hie  was  the  compiler  and  writer  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,” 
was  the  answer. 

Again  came  the  question,  “What  is  the  Book  of  Mormon?” 

Our  guide  then  explained  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  an  in¬ 
spired  historical  record  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  American 

continent,  in  many  respects  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Book  is  principally  a  history  of  a 
colony  which  left  Jerusalem  about 
600  years  B.  C.,  led  by  a  prophet 
named  Lehi,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  This 
Colony  embarked  in  the  Persian 
gulf  and  was  led  by  divine  guidance 
to  the  western  coast  of  America,  be¬ 
coming  the  nucleus  for  an  extensive 
people  upon  this  continent.  The 
>.people  had  prophets  among  them 
vAio  kept  a  record  of  their  history 
and  of  God’s  dealings  with  them. 

These  records  were  engraved  in 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  characters  up¬ 
on  metallic  plates,  which  wore  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration  in  the  line  of  the  prophets  and  kings.  The  Gospel  of 
Christ  was  revealed  to  this  people  and  His  Church  established 
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among  them.  One  of  the  last  of  their  prophets,  named  Mormon, 
who  lived  about  400  A.  D.,  made  a  compilation  and  abridgement 
of  all  the  records  which  came  into  his  hands.  His  work  was  there¬ 
fore  called  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

“It  is  from  the  fact  that  we  believe  in  this  book,”  remarked  our 
guide,  “that  we  are  commonly  called  ‘Mormons,’  whereas  the  cor¬ 
rect  name  of  our  Church  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.” 

She  explained  further  that  this  man.  Mormon,  passed  his  record 
to  the  care  of  his  son,  Moroni,  who,  after  a  brief  account  of  his  own 
time,  and  after  witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  his  people,,  was  commanded  to  hide  away  the  record  in  a  hill, 
known  to  that  ancient  people  as  Cumorah,  and  situated  in  what  is 
now  western  Now  York.  It  was  this  same  Moroni  who  revealed 
to  Joseph  Smith  the  hiding  place  of  his  record,  together  with  nu¬ 
merous  divine  instructions,  as  to  the  re-ostablishment  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  our  own  time.  “Mormonism”  claims  to  be  this  restored 
Church. 

The  American  Indians,  the  Latter-day  Saints  say,  are  descend¬ 
ed  from  remnants  of  this  ancient  people  described  in  the  Book  ,of 
Mormon. 

Our  guide  informed  us  further  that  her  people  regard  this  reve¬ 
lation  received  through  this  heavenly  messenger,  Moroni,  as  a 
direct  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  contained  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  “And  I  saw  another  angel  fly,  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having 
the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  saying 
with  a  loud  voice.  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him;  for  the  hour 
of  his  judgment  is  come;  and  worship  him  that  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters”  (Rev.  14:6,  7).  The 
“Mormon”  people  consider  it  as  their  particular  mission  to  preach 
to  the  world  a  message  of  repentance  and  warning  preparatory  to 
the  judgments  that  shall  precede  the  second  coming  of  the  Christ 
and  His  millennial  reign. 

With  a  promise  to  show  u^  copies  of  the  Book,  and  to  furnish 
us  freely  with  tracts  containing  further  information,  our  guide  led 
us  back  to  the  Bureau  of  Information.  Several  of  our  party  bought 
cloth-bound  copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

That  is  not,  by  the  way,  the  “Mormon”  Bible.  The  “Mormons” 
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use  King  James’  Translation  as  freely  as  do  other  Christians,  but 
use  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  an  additional  book  of  scripture,  con¬ 
taining,  they  maintain,  many  valuable  truths  supplem^entary  to  the 
Jewish  scriptures. 

On  the  way  to  thei  Bureau  we  passed  two  life-size  statues,  in 
bronze,  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet,  and  his  brother,  Hyrum, 
of  whom  our  guide  spoke  almost  reverently  in  the  Tabernacle. 


Statues  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Hyrum  Smith 

Our  guide  informed  us  that  the  statues  formerly  occupied  niches  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Temple,  but  were  later  placed  in  the  open  grounds 
so  that  visitors  might  more  easily  see  them  and  become  familiar  with 
the  noble  mission  of  the  martyr  brothers,  by  means  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  respective  pedestals. 

Inscription  on  the  front  tablet  of  the  Prophet’s  statue : 

JOSEPH  SMITH 

The  Prophet  of  the  nev/  dispensation  of  the  gospel  of  Tesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
He  was  born  at  Sharon,  Vermont,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1805;  and  suffered 
martydom  for  the  word  of  God  a  ^d  the  testimony  of  Jesus  at  Carthage,  Illinois, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  18'44. 

HIS  VISION  OF  GOD 

I  saw  two  personages  whose  gle“y  and  brightness  defy  all  description.  One  of 
them  spake  unto  me  and  said: 

THIS  IS  MY  BELOVED  SON  :  HEAR  HIM 

I  asked  which  of  all  the  sects  was  right  and  which  I  should  join.  I  was  an¬ 
swered  I  must  join  none  of  them;  they  were  all  wrong;  they  teach  for  doctrine  the 
commandments  of  men;  I  received  a  promise  that  the  fullness  of  the  gospel  would 
at  some  future  time  be  made  known  to  me. 

THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 

This  book  was  revealed  to  him,  and  he  translated  it  by  the  gift  and  power  of 
God.  It  is  an  inspired  history  of  ancient  America,  and  contains  the  fullness 
of  the  gospel.  It  is  the  American  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 

Christ. 
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THE  ORGANlZx\TION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Joseph  Smith  received  divine  authority  through  the  ministration  of  angels  to 
teach  the  gospel  and  adminster  the  ordinances  thereof.  He  established  again  in 
the  earth  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  organizing  it  by  the  will  and  commandment 
of  God,  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1830. 

He  also  received  commission  to  gather  Israel  and  establish  Zion  on  this  land  of 
America;  to  erect  temples  and  perform  all  ordinances  tnerein  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead;  and  prepare  for  the  glorious  coming  of  ibe  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  reign  on  earth. 

Inscription  on  the  back  tablet  of  the  statue : 

TRUTH-GEMS 

From  the  Teachings  of  Joseph  Smith. 

The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  saved  in  ignorance. 

Whatever  principle  of  intelligence  we  attain  unto  in  this  life  will  rise  with  us 
in  the  resurrection. 

There  is  a  law  irrevocably  decreed  in  heaven  before  the  foundations  of  this 
world,  upon  which  all  blessings  are  predicated;  and  when  we  obtain  any  blessing 
from  God  it  is  by  obedience  to  that  law  on  which  it  is  predicated. 

This  is  the  work  and  glory  of  God ;  to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and 
eternal  life  of  man. 

Adam  fell  that  man  might  be;  and  men  are  that  the}’  might  have  joy. 

The  intelligence  of  spirits  had  no  beginning,  neither  will  it  have  an  end.  Jesus 
was  in  the  beginning  with  the  Father;  man  was  also  in  the  beginning  with  God.  In¬ 
telligence,  or  the  light  of  truth  was  not  created  or  made  neither  indeed  can  be. 

The  spirit  and  body  is  the  soul  of  man;  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  is 
the  redemption  of  the  soul. 

The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence. 

It  is  the  first  principle  of  the  gospel  to  know  for  a  certainty  the  character  of 
God;  and  to  know  that  man,  (as  Moses),  may  converse  with  Him  as  one  man  con¬ 
verses  with  another. 

Inscription  on  tablet  of  the  Patriarch’s  statue : 

HYRUM  SMITH 

The  Patriarch  and  a  witness  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

An  elder  brother  and  a  steadfast  friend  and  counselor  to  J-jseph  Smith,  the 
Prophet. 

Born  at  Tunbridge,  Vermont,  February  9th,  1800;  suffered  martyrdom  with 
the  Prophet  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1844. 

The  friendship  of  the  brothers  ITyrum  and  Joseph  Smith  is  foremost 
among  the  few  great  friendships  of  the  world’s  history.  Their  names  will  be  classed 
among  the  martyrs  for  religion. 

The  Book  of  Mormon — the  plates  of  which  Hyrum  Smith  both  saw  and  han¬ 
dled;  the  revelations  in  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants;  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints — these,  to  bring  them  forth  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  cost  the  best  blood  of  the  19th  century. 

“I  could  pray  in  my  heart  that  all  men  were  like  my  brother  Hyrum,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  mildness  of  a  lamb  and  the  integrity  of  Job;  and,  in  short,  the  meek¬ 
ness  and  humility  of  Christ.  I  love  him  with  that  love  that  is  stronger  than 
death.” — Joseph  Smith. 

“If  there  ever  was  an  exemplary,  honest  and  virtuous  man,  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  noble  in  the  human  form,  Hyrum  Smith  was  the  representative.” — 
President  John  Taylor. 

As  he  shared  in  the  labors,  so  does  he  share  in  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
new  dispensation  with  his  prophet  brother. 

In  life  they  were  not  divided;  in  death  they  were  not  separated;  in  glory  they 
are  one. 
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The  Old  Observatory. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  stood  within  and  near  the  east  side  of  the 
Temple  Block  a  little  adobe  house  which  was  the  Observatory,  erected 
in  1869  by  President  Brigham  Young.  It  contained  the  stone  base  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Meridian.  The  first  observation  was  taken  September 
20,  1869.  The  building  continued  in  use  for  the  regulation  of  local 
time  until  December  30,  1897. 

The  longitude  of  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  Rock  Springs,  and  other 
places  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  taken  from  this  observatory 
in  1872  and  1873.  The  Salt  Lake  Meridian  is  the  base  of  all  the 
government  surveys  in  the  State.  In  1847,  Professor  Orson  Pratt, 
one  of  the  original  pioneers,  took  measurements  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  all  the  way  west  over  the  plains  in  the  memorable  journey  to 
Uteh.  He  was  so  accurate  in  these  that  when  he  fixed  the  Salt  Lake 
Meridian  line  on  what  is  now  the  east  line  of  the  Temple  Block,  he  was 
cnly  about  fifty  feet  from  where  that  line  was  indicated  by  the  United 
States  Coast  survey  in  1869.  This  work  was  done  by  the  Government 
with  all  the  improved  instruments  of  that  day. 
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MUSEUM  ADDITION 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  very  extensive  addition  was  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  which  now  contains  the  exhibits  of  the  L. 
D.  S.  Church  Museum.  These  exhibits  were  previously  in  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Building  but  are  now  more  conveniently  arranged  for  the  benefit 
of  tourists.  Here  is  displayed  a  splendid  collection  of  relics  relating  to 
Pioneer  days,  human  remains  and  artifacts  pertaining  to  the  mysterious 
Aborigines  of  Southeastern  Utah — the  Cliff-dwellers. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  early  “Mormon”  history  and  Pioneer 
days  in  Utah,  is  a  large  collection  illustrative  of  the  epoch-making 
migration  across  the  plains  and  the  shifts  to  which  the  people  were 
put  in  establishing  a  nev  home  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains.  The 
collection  includes  a  splendid  display  of  both  small  arms  and  artillery. 
Here,  too,  is  to  be  seen  the  early  printing  press  on  which  one  of  the 
first  papers  of  the  West  was  issued  in  1850. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  Cliff-dwellers  contains  numerous  human 
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bodies  in  their  sepulchral  wrappings  of  fur  and  feather  cloth,  with 
weapons,  ornaments,  tools,  clothing,  utensils  and  other  personal 
possessions  buried  with  the  dead. 

This  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections 
in  the  United  States.  The  ethnological  section  contains  material 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  American  Indians,  the  Hawaiians,  the 
Samoans,  the  Maoris,  and  others.  The  traveling  public  is  particular!}^ 
interested  in  this  splendid  collection. 

After  passing  through  the  Museum  the  guide  directed  our  attention 
to  the  oldest  house  in  Utah,  located  east  of  the  Bureau  building,  and 
protected  from  the  storms  hy  a  unique  pergola,  erected  for  the  purpose. 

This  log  cabin  was  built  in  September,  1847,  by  Osmyn  Deuel,  and 
was  located  just  north  of  the  east  portal  of  the  Old  Fort.  Two  years 
later  it  was  bought  by  Albert  Carrington,  who  removed  it  to  the  corner 
of  First  North  and  West  Temple  streets,  where  it  stood  until  it  was 
moved  to  the  Museum,  in  July,  1912.  During  the  survey  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  adjacent  country.  Government  Surveyor  Stansbury  made 
his  headquarters  in  this  house. 

In  1866  Zebulon  Jacobs  married  Frances  Carrington,  daughter  of 
Albert  Carrington,  and  made  the  little  log  house  his  home  for  one 
year,  after  which  he  rented  it  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Since  about 
1895  it  has  been  vacant. 


The  Oldest  House,  under  Pergola 
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Before  moving  the  cabin,  photographs  were  taken  from  all  possible 
standpoints  and  during  the  removal  each  piece  of  wood  was  numbered, 
with  its  exact  location  indicated  on  the  phot:ograph.  It  was  thus  pos¬ 
sible  tO'  rebuild  the  old  house  in  the  Museum  precisely  as  it  has  stood 
since  1847. 

THE  GREAT  ORGAN 

In  the  west  end  of  the  Tabernacle  is  the  Great  Organ.  It  was 
originally  constructed  over  50  years  ago  by  Utah  artisans,  and  most  of 
it  from  native  material.  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Ridges,  who  was  assisted  by  Neils  Johnson,  Shure  Olsen,  Henry  Taylor, 
Frank  Woods,  and  others.  Joseph  J.  Daynes  was  the  first  organist  and 
officiated  from  1865  to  1900.  In  later  years  rapid  strides  were  made 
in  organ  construction,  and  improvements  were  constantly  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  Organ  apace  with  the  times.  In  1915  the  Church 
Authorities  decided  to  have  the  Great  Organ  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  a  contract  was  made  accordingly.  The  original  excellent  case  has 
been  preserved  and  is  now  the  center  of  the  elevation.  A  new  exten¬ 
sion  of  abiouf  15  feet  in  width  has  been  built  on  either  side  so  that  the 
present  Organ  is  practically  30  feet  wider  than  originally.  The  entire 
mechanism  has  been  changed  and  such  pipes  of  the  old  Organ  have 
been  used  as  were  in  good  condition,  and  th'ise  have  been  regulated 
and  revoiced  to  conform  to  the  tonal  scheme.  Especially  notable 
amongst  these  old  pipes  is  the  large  32-foot  open  diapason.  In  the 
construction  of  the  original  Organ,  white  vertical  gra'n  pine  was 
used,  which  was  obtained  from  the  mountains  and  brought  in 
v/agons  from  St.  George,  a  haul  of  400  miles.  The  great  32-foot 
pipes  required  many  thousand  feet  of  this  particular  lumber. 

The  action  of  the  Organ  is  electric  throughout;  the  power  for 
which  is  furnished  by  low  voltage  generators.  The  wind  pressure  by 
which  the  pipes  are  blown  is  furnished  by  centrifugal  fans  which  are 
rotated  by  four  motors  creating  thirty-two  horse  power.  Nearly  two 
thousand  magnets  are  used  in  the  mechanism  which  control  the  vast 
tonal  resource  of  the  Organ.  The  total  number  of  pipes  is  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand,  and  in  order  to  make  these  pipes  speak,  wind 
is  forced  through  them  in  five,  ten,  and  fifteen-inch  pressure.  The  ait- 
enters  the  Organ  through  large  air  chests  and  some  of  these  are  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  room.  Above  these  air  chests  are  thousands  of 
pipes  varying  in  length  from  five-eighths  inch  to  thirty-two  feet  long. 
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The  interior  of  the  Organ  contains  one  hundred  and  twelve  sets  of  pipes, 
which  are  divided  in  seven  sections,  etc. 

It  is  believed  that  this  instrument  has  now  attained  a  perfection 
which  can  hardly  be  reproduced  for  many  years  to  come.  The  console 
or  keyboard  of  the  organ  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures.  It  is  direct  electric  in  all  its  mechanism  and  is  exceedingly 


Tabernacle  Choir  and  Organ 

small  in  comparison  to  the  mammoth  instrument  it  controls,  and 
supplies  the  organist  with  unusual  facilities  for  controlling  the  in¬ 
strument.  It  is  wonderfully  compact  in  design,  and  is  movable.  “Key- 
stop”  action  is  used  and  in  addition  to  the  four  banks  of  manual- 
keys  and  the  pedals,  there  are  no  less  than  270  different  appurte¬ 
nances,  all  of  which  the  organist  must  remember.  These  consist  of 
stops,  couplers,  etc.  The  console  is  connected  with  the  organ  by 
cable;  there  are  two  junction  or  connection  boards  in  the  floor  which 
permit  of  the  console  being  moved  to  any  desired  location  on  the 
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rostrum.  There  is  also  a  canceller  system  provided  which  consists 
of  small  bars  running  over  a  group  of  top  keys,  a  touch  of  which 
may  cancel  any  stops  that  may  be  in  that  department. 

The  present  organ  consists  of  seven  organs  or  divisions,  viz., 
great,  swell,  orchestral,  solo,  celestial,  string,  and  pedal  organs.  The 
celestial  organ  is  located  in  a  brick  and  concrete  chamber  under  the 
floor  in  the  east  end  of  the  building,  more  than  two  hundred  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  main  organ.  It  can  be  played  from  either  the  great  or 
solo  manual,  or  both,  duplex  action  and  stops  being  provided,  so 
that  it  is  really  a  two-manual  and  pedal  organ. 

The  string  organ  is  the  latest  innovation  in  organ  construction.  It 
consists  of  seven  ranks  of  pipes  of  string  tone  entirely  independent 
of  the  other  stops  of  this  quality  in  the  organ  and  is  located  in  a 
separate  swell-box  behind  the  other  swell-boxes.  It  can  be  operated 
from  any  manual,  or  all  at  the  same  time,  and  the  shutters  of  this 
box  become  automatically  switched  to  the  swell-pedal  of  that  particular 
organ  to  which  the  string  organ  has  been  connected. 

The  different  organs  are  located  on  the  level  of  the  top  row  of 
seats  in  the  choir  gallery,  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  south  side ; 
orchestral,  swell,  great,  and  solo.  The  pedals  are  distributed  in  front, 
on  the  sides,  and  back  of  the  other  organs. 

Free  organ  recitals  are  given  under  the  direction  of  the  First 
Presidency  by  Prof.  John  J.  McClellan,  organist,  and  Edw.  P.  Kim¬ 
ball  and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  assistant  organists.  The  Bureau  of  In¬ 
formation  will  cheerfully  give  tourists  the  hours  of  these  functions. 

A  complete  description  of  the.  Tabernacle  and  Organ  is  published 
in  the  brochure  entitled,  “The  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  and  World-Famed 
Organ.”  The  full  specifications  are  contained  therein  and  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  interior  of  the  Organ. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir.  This  famous  body  of  singers  (known 
generally  as  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir)  was  organized  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Brigham  Young  in  the  early  days  of  the  State.  The  original 
conductors  of  the  Choir,  in  order  of  their  service,  have  been  as  follows : 
John  Parry,  Stephen  Goddard,  James  Smithies,  Prof.  Charles  J.  Thom¬ 
as,  Robert  Sands,  Prof.  George  Careless,  Prof.  E.  Beesley  and  Prof. 
Evan  Stephens.  The  choir  was  enlarged  to  about  one  hundred  singers 
at  the  time  it  was  transferred  to  the  large  Tabernacle  under  Prof. 
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Careless’  direction,  and,  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lavinia  Careless,  as 
leading  soprano,  it  achieved  almost  national  reputation. 

The  present  mammoth  organization  of  several  hundred  enrolled 
singers  (the  largest  regular  church  choir  in  the  world)  dates  back  to 
1890.  The  present  conductor  is  Professor  Anthony  C.  Lund. 

The  choir  members  give  their  services  free  to  this  phase  of  church 
work. 

It  is  subdivided  into  eight  parts,  first  and  second  Soprano,  first 
and  second  Alto,  first  and  second  Tenor,  and  first  and  second  Bass, 
which,  when  occasion  requires,  make  a  complete  choir  of  men’s  voices 
and  a  complete  choir  of  women’s  voices,  singing  much  music  thus 
adapted  for  separate  choirs,  as  well  as  music  written  in  double  chorus. 
The  soloists  are,  as  a  rule  regular  members  of  the  chorus. 

Since  the  year,  1893,  in  addition  to  giving  regular  service  at  the 
Tabernacle,  the  choir  has  taken  the  following  tours  out  of  the  State; 
one  to  Chicago  (to  the  World’s  Exposition)  ;  one  to  Denver,  (to  the 
International  Eisteddfod)  ;  three  to  San  Francisco  and  Northern  Cal¬ 
ifornia;  one  to  Seattle  (Exposition)  ;  and  one  to  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the  members  appeared  at  the  White  House 
as  guests  of  the  President,  appearing  also  in  all  the  large  cities,  en- 
route,  receiving  everywhere  the  highest  praise  from  critics  and  music 
lovers. 

Most  of  the  great  traveling  artists  and  musical  organizations  have 
appeared  with  the  Choir  in  its  famous  home-building  to  the  mutual 
delight  of  visitors  and  visited. 

In  its  repertoire  are  included  the  leading  choral  numbers  from  the 
master  composers  of  both  oratorio  and  opera,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  are  supplemented  often  with  the  best  compositions  of  '‘home” 
composers.  , 


JUST  ISSUED 

A  profusely  illustrated  brochure  entitled  “The  Great  ‘Mormon’ 
Tabernacle  with  its  World-famed  Organ  and  Choir.” 

Full  details  and  specifications  with  historical  data. 

Price  25c  postpaid. 

Address  Bureau  of  Information,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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The  Hotel  Utah  is  a  magnificent,  thorougbiy  fire-proof  hostelry 
of  500  rooms  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  and  opened  in  June,  1911. 

No  hotel  in  America  has  a  more  ideal  location.  Situated  im¬ 
mediately  across  the  street  from  the  Great  “Mormon”  Temple  with 
its  splendidly  kept  grounds,  and  right  in  the  very  heart  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  historical  spots  of  the  city,  and  yet  in  the  very  center 
of  the  shopping  district. 


Hotel  Utah 

The  rates  for  rooms  without  bath,  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day.  With 
bath,  $3.50  per  day  and  upwards. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  superior  service  that  may  be  found 
at  the  newest  and  very  best  hotels  of  this  country— and  at  sensible 
prices 

Under  the  management  of  Geo.  O.  Relf. 


Development  of  Salt  Lake  City 

By  Prof.  Levi  Edgar  Young,  of  the  University  of  Utah 

July  23,  1847,  a  small  company  of  “Mormon”  pioneers  under  the 
direction  of  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow,  made  a  camp  on  City  Creek 
near  the  spot  where  Auerbach’s  store  is  now  located.  That  day  they 
turned  the  waters  of  the  mountain  stream  on  to  the  sun-baked  soil 
and  ploughed  a  few  acres  of  ground.  The  next  day,  when  the  main 
body  of  pioneers  arrived,  six  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Sunday,  July  25,  was  .spent  ii^ 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  On  Monday,  a  number  of  men  began  explor¬ 
ing  the  valley,  and  on  Wednesday  following,  forty  acres  between  the 
two  branches  of  City  Creek  were  picked  out  as  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
This  was  subsequently  changed  to  ten  acres. 

By  August  1st  a  bowery  of  brush  and  logs  had  been  constructed  on 
Temple  Square  and  on  that  day  a  devotional  meeting  was  held.  On 
Monday,  August  2nd,  the  city  was  laid  out  b}^  proper  survey.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  all  colonists,  August  22nd,  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  to  call  the  city  the  “City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.”  The  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  a  typical  New  England  town 
assembly.  The  people  in  meeting  were  accustomed  to  consider  all 
questions  pertaining  to  their  industrial,  social  and  political  welfare. 
These  democratic  assemblies  were  characteristic  of  all  the  early-day 
communities  of  Utah. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  a  fort  was  built  in  what  is  now 
the  Sixth  Ward,  on  Pioneer  Square.  This  was  for  protection.  Adobes 
and  logs  were  used,  and  a  space  of  ten  acres  was  enclosed.  Within  the 
fort  were  small  dwellings  of'' from  one  to  two  rooms,  where  the  fam¬ 
ilies  were  assigned.  Here  the  people  lived  during  the  first  winter  and 
experienced  all  the  hardships  incident  to  pioneer  life. 

It  was  a  winter  of  hard  work  and  careful  planning.  Elour  was 
doled  out  by  weight  to  each  family,  segO'  and  thistle  roots  were 
eaten,  and  now  and  then  the  hunters  brought  in  a  li':tle  meat.  Those 
who  were  in  want  had  to  be  helped,  but  everyone  was  willing  to  share 
with  his  neighbor.  A  small  grist  mill  was  erected  on  City  Creek  in  the 
autumn  of  ’47,  and  the  wheat  brought  to  the  valley  by  the  emigrants 
was  ground.  But  there  was  no  bolting  cloth,  so  the  bran  and  shorts 
had  to  be  eaten  with  the  flour. 
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While  the  first  winter  was  a  mild  one,  the  second  winter,  1848-49, 
was  severe,  and  the  colonists  suffered  much  from  cold  and  the  want 
of  food.  Some  game  was  killed,  and  fortunately  a  few  deer  were  shot 
in  the  canyons,  which  relieved  the  people  of  their  hunger.  By  the 
summer  of  1849,  8,000  acres  of  land  had  been  surveyed  and  platted  into 
five  and  ten-acre  lots.  Farther  south  was  the  church  farm  of  800 
acres,  where  the  cattle  and  sheep,  belonging  to  the  church,  were  taken 
care  of.  The  small  farms  were  given  to  the  heads  of  families  by  lot, 
and  they  were  to  build  their  houses,  fence  their  land,  and  help  build 
irrigating  ditches  from  the  main  ditch  and  canal.  During  that  year, 
three  grist  mills  were  operating  as  well  as  seven  saw  mills. 

In  1851  Salt  Lake  City  was  chartered  by  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
which  provided  for  the  first  officers  of  the  city  to  be  appointed  by 
the  legislature.  The  charter  is  interesting,  for  it  indicates  the  fact 
that  the  colonizers  of  Utah  were  reared  to  an  interest  in  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  municipal  and  civic  life. 

The  charter  provided  for  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  nine  coun¬ 
cilors.  The  city  council  had  the  power  to  establish,  support  and  regulate 
common  schools ;  to  make  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
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of  contagious  diseases ;  to  establish  hospitals  and  to  make  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  same;  to  provide  the  city  with  water,  to  dig  wells,  lay  pump 
logs,  and  pipes,  and  erect  pumps  in  the  streets  for  the  extinguishment 
of  fires,  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants ;  to  establish  and  support 
night  watchers ;  to  erect  market  houses  and  to  establish  markets  and 
market  places;  to  license,  tax,  and  regulate  theatrical  and  other  ex¬ 
hibitions,  shows,  and  amusements;  to  tax,  restrain,  prohibit,  and 
suppress  tippling  houses,  dram  shops,  gaming  houses,  bawdy  and 
other  disorderly  houses;  to  provide  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire; 
to  establish  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  etc. 

The  first  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  the 
father  of  the  present  head  of  the  “Mormon”  Church.  The  mayor  and 
city  council  enacted  various  laws,  which  had  as  an  object  the  beauti- 
%ing  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  building  and  maintenance  of  good 
streets. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  laid  out  on  the  square  plan  of  city  building 
with  broad  and  beautiful  streets.  The  streets  from  the  beginning 
offered  every  facility  for  traffic.  This  is  the  plan  suggested,  with 
jiut  a  slight  change,  by  the  French  Military  Engineer,  L’Enfant,  for 
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French  Cities.  He  took  the  rectangular  gridiron  plan  and 
laid  out  broad  diagonal  avenues,  which  opened  into  a  large  civic 
center  for  the  sake  of  economy.  Sunshine  and  air  are  essential 
features  to  the  welfare  of  cities.  The  broad,  straight  streets  of  Salt 
Lake  City  offer  facilities  in  our  modern  advancement  for  opportunities 
which  older  cities  do  not  enjoy.  Automobiles  can  be  driven  from 
place  to  place  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

What  made  Salt  Lake  beautiful  from  its  inception  was  the  streets, 
broad  sidewalks  and  lawns  intervening  between  the  sidewalks  and 
houses.  All  the  homes  of  early  days  were  fenced,  but  the  passerby  was 
able  to  enjoy  the  flower  gardens,  shrubbery  and  greensward.  The 
private  gardens  and  lawns  of  the  old  homes  contributed  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city.  These  took  the  place  of  the  large  public  parks, 
although  parks  were  provided  for  by  Brigham  Young  when  the  city  was 
originally  laid  out.  Today  Liberty  Park,  south  of  the  city,  provides 
recreation  grounds  for  thousands  of  children.  Many  of  the  streets 
of  Salt  Lake  City  have  become  parks,  for  in  the  middle  of  many  blocks, 
seme  of  the  thoroughfares  have  lawns  and  flower  gardens.  In  the 
early  days.  Salt  Lake  had  many  beautiful  homes.  The  Devereaux  House 
of  William  Jennings,  one  of  the  wealthy  pioneer  merchants  of  Utah, 
>vaS  a  center  of  social  life.  Here  w^ere  entertained  Pi'esidents  Grant 
and  Hayes  and  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan.  Acres  of  lawns  and 
flowers  surrounded  the  house,  which  was  architecturally  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  Then  there  was  the  home  of  William  C.  Staines,  which  was 
a  ‘Veritable  little  paradise  of  flowers.”  On  Mr.  Staines’  property 
was  one  of  the  first  conservatories  in  the  State,  and  there  many  wild 
plan's  were  domesticated.  The  homes  of  the  Walker  Brothers  on  Main 
street  were  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  Captain  William  H.  Hooper’s 
terraced  gardens  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward  produced  great  varie^Vs  of 
plants  and  fruit  trees. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  planned  to  give  comfortable  homes  to  people. 
With  the  “Mormon”  people,  the  family  has  been  the  sacred  unit  of 
government  and  social  life.  To  develop  good  home  life  required  land 
and  the  beautifying  of  it.  In  those  early  days  many  beautiful  public 
buildings  were  erected  and  today.  Salt  Lake  City  has  more  really 
artistic  architecture  than  perhaps  any  other  city  of  like  size  in  the 
United  States.  The  “Mormon”  Tabernacle  alone  makes  Salt  Lake 
famous. 
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Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution,  the  first  department 
stone  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  under  the  immediate  di¬ 
rection  of  the  noted  pioneer,  colonizer  and  leader,  Brigham  Young, 
October  16,  1868.  It  is  better  and  more  popularly  known  as  Z.  C.  M.  1. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  the  Z.  C.  M.  1.  was  the 
regulation  of  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Utah.  At  the  time 
of  its  organization  merchandise  was  hauled  from  the  Missouri  river 
by  ox  teams,  a  long  and  tedious  journey  of  one  thousand  miles,  the 
actual  distance  covered  being  about  one  thousand  and  two  hundred 


miles,  occupying  from  three  to  six  months.  Due  to  these  conditions, 
temporary  scarcity  of  goods  in  common  demand  frequently  occurred, 
and  merchants  were  not  slow  to  exact  exorbitant  profits  when  such 
conditions  prevailed. 

To  obviate  this  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  instead  of  the 
enrichment  of  a  few,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  projector  of  Z.  C.  M  .1. 

Success  attended  the  venture  from  the  beginning.  The  movement 
once  begun  grew  rapidly,  so  that  between  the  organization  and  com¬ 
mencement  of  business  over  $245,000  had  been  subscribed.  Part 
of  this,  however,  represented  goods,  as  five  of  the  local  merchants 
had  fallen  in  with  the  movement  and  had  turned  over  their  goods 
for  stock  in  the  company. 

Business  commenced  March  1st,  1869,  the  first  year’s  sales  amount- 
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ing  to  $1,230,700.  Incorporation  took  place  in  1870,  with  a  paid  up 
capital  of  $200,000. 

In  1895,  the  period  of  incorporation  having  expired,  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  re-incorporated  for  fifty  years  with  a  capital  of  $1,077,000. 
In  1917  the  capital  was  increased  to  $6,000,000.  This  stock  is  held 
by  some  1600  stockholders.  The  entire  store  covers  a  floor  space  of 
some  500,000  feet,  having  a  frontage  on  the  south  side  of  South 
Temple,  facing  the  Hotel  Utah,  of  90  feet,  and  160'  feet  on  Main 
street,  besides  warehouses. 

The  annual  sales  of  Z.  C.  M,  I.  are  now  over  $13,000,000.  The 
average  cash  dividends  have  been  11  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this 
several  stock  dividends  have  been  declared. 

That  Z.  C.  M.  I.  was  the  first  department  store  in  the  United 
States  will  be  substantiated  by  investigation.  The  idea  throughout 
the  Union  was  a  new  one,  in  fact,  co-operation  was  looked  upon 
in  the  East  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  and  Eastern  merchants  for 
the  moment  denied  credit  or  recognition  to  the  Institution’s  representa¬ 
tive.  That  conditions  have  ^'hanged  very  materially  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  som,e  of  the  manufacturers  have  likened  Z.  C.  M.  I.’s 
credit  to  that  of  ‘hhe  Bank  of  England.” 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  has  weathered  the  storms  of  three  great  commercial 
panics  and  several  business  depressions,  maintained  its  credit  in 
the  chief  financial  and  business  circles  of  the  country,  aided  materi¬ 
ally  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  growing  State,  and  stands  today  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  flourishing,  progressive  and  vigorous  institution  and 
enterprise,  second  to  none  in  the  magnificent  Empire  of  the  West. 
Its  motto  is :  “Live  and  Help  to  Live.” 


A  WONDERFUL  RECORD 

The  BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Utah, 
THE  BIG  HOME  COMPANY  has  made  such  a  marvelous  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  Insurance  Wiorld  during  its  existence  that  it  has  been 
called  by  one  of  the  leading  Insurance  journals.  The  World’s  Rec¬ 
ord  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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The  Newhouse  Hotel  is  one  of  Salt  Lake’s  newest  fireproof 
hostelries,  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  business  and  amuse¬ 
ment  district  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
Temple  Block  and  street  cars  pass  the  doors  to  all  parts  of  the 


City — the  building  being  on  the  corner  of  a  loop  line  on  Main  street. 
The  hotel  has  400  rooms,  each  provided  with  a  private  bath.  They 
are  all  outside  rooms  and  are  arranged  singly  or  €n-suite.  From 
the  rooms  of  the  Newhouse  Hotel  one  has  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
famous  Wasatch  Mountains.  There  ar,e  two  beautiful  dining  rooms 
—the  “Louis  XVII,”  and  “The  Georgian.”  It  is  well  equipped  with 
sample  rooms  for  commercial  men  and  the  dining  room  service 
is  unexcelled.  The  rates  for  rooms  are  $2.00  and  up.  J.  W. 
Waters,  Manager. 
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Salt  Lake  City  Items 

Salt  Lake  City  invests  $2,000,000  a  year  in  dwelling  houses. 
These  are  built  mainly  by  owners  and  not  for  speculation. 

Has  a  population  of  130,000. 

Has  as  its  chief  resort  the  great  dead  sea  of  America, 

22  per  cent  salt,  where 
the  body  floats  like  a 
cork  upon  the  water. 

It  IS  tne  gateway  to 
the  western  entrance  of 
the  great  Yellowstone 
Park,  wonder  play¬ 
ground  of  the  world. 

Has  the  finest  high 
school  building  in  Am¬ 
erica. 

Rests  at  the  foot  of 
the  Wasatch  range  of 
riiountains,  from  nearby 
peaks  of  which  one  can 
obtain  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscape  and  water  views  in 
the  country. 

A  view  of  a  sunset  on  Great  Salt  Lake  outvies  in  grandeur  an 
artist’s  wildest  dreams. 

Has  Fort  Douglas,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  largest  mili¬ 
tary  posts  in  the  United  States. 

Has  some  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  public  school  build¬ 
ings  in  America. 

Has  trolleyline  system  extending  into  the  heart  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  the  Rockies. 

Has  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  clearest  and  purest  water  to  be 
found  anywhere,  and  enough  of  it  to  supply  millions  of  people. 

Has  four  great  hospitals  and  numerous  church  edifices,  repre¬ 
senting  all  denominations. 

It  is  within  a  couple  of  hours’  ride  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
copper  mining  camps,  where  25,000  tons  of  ore  are  daily  loaded  on 
the  cars  and  run  through  mills  and  smelters. 
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Points  of  Interest 

Brigham  Young  Monument  is  located  at  the  head  of  Main 
Street.  It  is  of  bronze,  designed  by  C.  E.  Dallin,  of  Boston,  a 
Utah-born  artist,  and  cost  $25,00^0,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  which 
is  of  Utah  granite,  weighing  some  hundred  and  twenty  tons. 

Church  Office,  east  of  the  Hotel  Utah,  is  a  splendid  structure 
in  granite,  built  by  the  Church  for  the  various  offices  of  its  organ¬ 
izations.  It  is  elaborately  finished  in  Utah  marble  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  Located  in  this  building  are  the  offices  of  the 
First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  Patriarch,  S,even  Presidents  of  Seventy,  Church 
Historians,  Young  Men’s  Mutual  Improv.ement  Association,  Sunday 
School  Union,  Genealogical  Society,  and  offices  of  other  Church 
officials. 

The  Eagle  Gate,  a  historical  place  of  interest,  formerly  an 
entrance  to  the  private  grounds  of  President  Brigham  Young,  is 
one  block  east  of  the  monument  on  South  Temple  Street. 

The  Beehive  and  Lion  Houses,  former  residences  of  President 
Brigham  Young,  are  near  dhe  Eagle  Gate,  at  corner  of  State  Street 
and  South  Temple  Street. 

The  Tithing:  Offices,  between  the  Lion  House  and  the  L.  D.  S. 
University  buildings,  were  formerly  used  for  the  reception  and 
disbursement  of  the  tithes  of  thel  Latter-day  Saints. 

President  Brigham  Young’s  Grave  is  within  a  private  enclosure 
on  First  Avenue,  a  short  distance  from  thei  Eagle  Gate. 

The  Free  Public  Library  is  a  handsome  building  situated  on 
State  Street,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Social  Hall. 

The  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  built  by  Brigham  Young,  is  on  the 
corner  of  First  South  Street  and  State  Street,  one  block  from 
Eagle  Gate.  It  is  174x80  feet,  seats  1,800',  and  is  a  solid,  well- 
appointed  structure. 
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STREET  CAR  SERVICE 

Salt  Lake  City  has  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
Street  Railway  Systems  in  the  country  for  a  city  of  its  size,  the 
present  system  being  the  result  of  growth  and  development  which 
began  with  a  horse  car  system  in  the  year  1872. 

The  local  company,  the  Utah  Light  and  Traction  Company,  has 
always  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development  and  extension 
of  the  city.  The  company  has  under  operation  at  the  present  time 
a  total  of  145  miles  of  track,  furnishing  street  car  service  for  Salt 
Lake  City,  its  suburbs  and  the  adjoining  towns  of  Bountiful  and 
Centerville  on  the  North,  to  Fort  Douglas  on  the  East  and  the 
towns  of  Murray,  Sandy,  Midvale  and  Holliday  on  the  South.  The 
equipment,  consisting  of  over  100  cars  Used  for  maintaining  the 
regular  service,  is  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  type. 

Motive  power  for  the  traction  operations  is  supplied  by  the 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  which  serves  all  important  points 
in  Utah,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  southeastern  Idaho 
and,  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Western  Colorado  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  soutbwestern  Colorado.  The  Power  Company  operaJtes 
important  water  power  plants  on  the  followng  rivers  in  the  state; 
Bear,  Logan,  Blacksmith  Fork,  Weber,  Ogden,  Big  Cottonwood  and 
Provo.  The  largest  power  plants  are  in  southern  Idaho  on  the 
Bear  River  at  Grace  and  Oneida.  Power  is  transmitted  to  Salt 
Lake  City  from  these  plants  at  100,000  volts.  The  Utah  Copper 
Company  and  other  large  mining  customers  are  also  served  from 
this  source  of  power. 

There  are  several  interesting  points  in  and  near  the  city  which 
are  reached  by  the  street  railway  lines.  All  routes  of  the  company 
pass  the  intersection  of  Second  South  and  Main  Street  where  a  car 
may  be  obtained  for  any  point  on  the  system. 
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SEEING  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

The  chief  points  of  interest  may  be  reached  most  advan¬ 
tageously  by  the  auto  trip  operated  by  the  Salt  Lake  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company.  If  the  tourist  stays  but  a  few  days  or  even  a  few 
hours  this  is  the  best  way  to  gain  a  good  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  city.  The  trip  has  been  operated  every  year  since  1900. 

The  equipmont  is  of  the  highest  type, — handsome,  convenient, 
comfortable.  The  Company  also  furnishes  high  class  touring  cars 
for  the  many  interesting  side  trips  of  this  region. 

The  official  guide-lecturers  will  courteously  answer  ques-^ 
tions  and  they  have  been  specially  trained  for  their  work.  The 
lectures  are  intelligently  delivered  and  the  information  is  reliable. 


The  office  of  the  Company  is  at  27  West  South  Temple  Street, 
directly  opposite  the  South  Gates  of  Temple  Block. 

All  trips  are  scheduled  to  finish  at  the  office  and  tourists  may 
then  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Information,  visiting  the  Church  Museum, 
inside  the  Temple  Square,  where  Bureau  “guides,”  without  charge 
take  pleasure  in  escorting  visitors  through  the  Tabernacle  and  other 
buildings. 

Folders  describing  these  trips  can  be  obtainea  at  the  Bureau 
of  Information,  or  at  the  Company’s  office,  27  West  South  Temple 
Street. 
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State  Capitol 

The  Hi^ory  of  Utah 

The  main  valleys  of  Utah  were  explored  by  Spaniards  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
trappers  established  trading  posts  on  Utah  Lake,  as  well  as  near 
the  present  site  of  the  City  of  Ogden.  Escalante,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  left  Sante  Fe  for  California  in  1776,  and  taking  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction,  passed  through  all  the  important  valleys  from 
Utah  valley  southward  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  short 
and  practical  trail  to  the  California  missions,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Santa  Fe  as  the  winter  snows  of  the  mountains  had 
gathered  thick  and  fast  along  the  way.  The  Spaniards  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  trail  into  Utah,  which  connected  the  Santa  Fe  route  with 
the  old  Oregon  Trail,  and  over  this  road,  came  many  a  free¬ 
booter  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  In  1825,  Jim 
Bridger  came  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  1843, 
John  C.  Fremont  drifted  in  a  small  canoe  to  the  islands  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the  valleys  and  mountains, 
which  was  published  by  the  Government.  The  trappers,  who  had 
penetrated  the  Wasatch  Mountains  in  search  of  the  beaver  and 
otter,  were  men  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company. 
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No  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  Utah,  however,  until 
a  band  of  Latter-day  Saints,  led  by  Brigham  Young,  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  July,  1847.  Though  a  part  of  a 
great  host  of  Americans  moving  w.estward,  their  companies  were 
well  organized,  and  they  carried  with  them  into  the  wilderness 
those  institutions  of  Americanism  which  were  to  become  the  ethi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual,  civil  and  economic  life  of  all  their  settlements 
in  the  West.  The  early  colonizers  of  Utah  constituted  a  social 
group  of  like-mindedness,  in  all  the  higher  ideals  of  life,  and  they 
established  in  Utah  the  school  and  college,  the  newspaper  and 
journal,  the  theatre  and  the  Church,  which  had  the  effect  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  highly  intellectual  society.  From  1847  to  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  in  1869,  thousands  crossed  the/  plains  by  ox  teams  and 
on  foot  and  the  incentive  for  this  movement  was  no  other  thought 
than  the  .establishment  of  good  homes  and  free  civic  American 
institutions  in  the  far  West. 

The  settlem-ent  of  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  one 
of  the  significant  economic  movements  of  American  history.  The 
people  had  left  a  low  altitude  and  a  humid  climate  «ind  had  come  to 
the  extreme  opposite — a  high  and  dry  region,  with  problems  con¬ 
fronting  them,  which  were  unrelated  to  their  former  experiences. 
The  arid  waste  between  thei  Rocky  Mountains  and  Siena  JNevadas 
had  been  proclaimed  time  and  time  again  by  explorers  as  a  worth¬ 
less  waste,  but  the  pioneers  of  1847  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
sage-brush  desert,  and  they  determined  from  the  first  to  conquer 
the  soil.  Within  an  hour  after  the  establishment  of  the  camp  on 
City  Creek,  the  plow  had  overturned  the  soil,  and  before  night 
potatoes  and  wheat  had  been  planted.  The  problem  of  sub¬ 
sistence  was  before  the  people,  and  it  was  only  by  eating  roots 
and  preserving  the  seed  from  the  harvest  that  they  were  able  to 
establish  their  colony  as  a  permanent  institution.  By  co-operation, 
they  built  canals  and  ditches,  and  were  the'  fathers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  irrigation  in  our  country.  The  soil  was  reclaimed 
and  turned  into  beautiful  private  gardens.  Settlements  were  es¬ 
tablished  throughout  the  valleys  north  and  south,  and  by  dint  of 
work  and  faith  in  God,  wheat  fields  took  the  place  of  sage  brush 
land  and  desert  waste.  The  settlements  became  thriving  com¬ 
munities,  for  good  roads  were  made  and  bridges  built  over  river 
and  stream.  The  towns  were  types  of  democracy,  and  out¬ 
side  of  Massachusetts,  were,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Turner  of  Harvard 
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University:  ‘^N.ew  England  towns,  shaped  by  the  people  to  the 
new  uses  of  an  irrigation  community,  the  economic  unit  of  the  arid 
west.” 

The  Utah  colonists  were  agriculturists  of  a  high  type,  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  where  they  had  established 
their  homes  before  1847,  they  were  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
best  types  of  American  farmers.  So  in  this  western  land,  they  de¬ 
veloped  individuality  and  aggressiveness,  originality  and  resource¬ 
fulness,  and  brought  to  bear  on  their  hard  work  of  desert  con¬ 
quest,  a  rare  degree  of  intelligence. 

In  the  fifties,  the  towns  far  and  wide  had  become  thriving  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  all  of  their  work,  there  was  manifested  a  unity 
of  purpose  which  Professor  Ely,  of  the  University  of  \Visconsin, 
declares  was  the  “cohesive  power  necessary  to  obtain  economic 
results.” 

Within  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers.  Salt  Lake 
City  was  laid  out  and  named.  The  people  took  a  pride  in  its  clean 
civic  government,  and  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  it 
became  a  market  for  the  “Forty-niners”  on  their  way  to  the  ’’dig¬ 
gings.”  Salt  Lake  City  was  typical  of  all  the  settlements  of  Utah, 
which  weiT  founded  upon  three  leading  principles.  First,  free¬ 
hold  land.  All  were  encouraged  to  obtain  their  own  homes  and 
land  to  till.  Private  ownership  was  encouraged  from  the  first,  and 
furthermore,  says  Brigham  Young:  “Let  all  the  brethren  remember 
that  agriculture  is  the  highest  safeguard  to  all  good  government, 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  our  people.” 
Secondly,  the  building  of  the  meeting  and  school  house,  which 
became  the  center  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Thirdly,  a  democratic  town-meeting  of  all  of  the  villagers 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  affairs  pertaining  to  the  economic, 
social,  ethical,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  people.  As  the  land 
was  reclaimed,  markets  were  in  demand,  and  in  a  short  time  after 
the  founding  of  the  commonwealth  as  the  Territory  of  Utah  in 
1850,  the  people  through  their  Legislative  Assembly  petitioned 
Congress  for  a  railroad,  that  they  might  be  brought  in  touch  with 
the  eastern  states  as  well  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Stage  lines  and 
mail  routes  were  established  from  town  to  town,  and  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  became'  settled  in  their  new  homes,  their  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  lives  w.ere  not  forgotten,  for  the  second  Act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Provisional  State  of  Deseret,  was  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  University,  and  soon  after,  the  first  law  was 
passed  establishing  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  Every 
town  had  a  school  from  its  beginning.  Thousands  of  books  were 
hauled  over  the  plains,  and  in  1851,  the  first  public  library  was 
established  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  consisted  of  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classicists,  as  well  as  the  modern  scientific,  phil¬ 
osophic,  and  historical  books.  In  the  old  catalogue  published  in 
1852,  are  mentioned  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Sophocles, 
Cicero,  Lucretious,  Vergil,  and  St.  Augustine,  as  well  as  the  “Prin- 
cipia,”  of  Newton,  and  the  “Cosmos”  of  von  Humbert.  There  were 
the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare,  Corneille',  Racine,  and  Mol- 
iere,  and  the  “Faust”  of  Goethe  and  the  plays  of  Schiller.  Enough 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  books  brought  by  the  pioneers  over  the 
plains  in  those  early  days.  In  an  epistle  issued  by  Brigham 
Young  in  1847,  he  asks  that  the  people  bring  with  them  over  the 
plains  all  the  books,  maps,  charts,  and  writing  material  they  can 
so  that  they  may  have  the  material  for  teaching  the  children.  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  anxious  thal  the  youth  of  the  Church 
should  be  properly  educated.  This  is  proved  from  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  “Mormons”  opiened  up  new  settlements,  they  invar¬ 
iably  had  their  schools. 

So  with  the  hard  struggle  to  conquer  the  soil  the  people  never 
forgot  the  demands  of  head  and  heart. 

The  story  of  commerce  and  trade  in  Utah  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  In  1849,  the  first  regular  stock  of  goods  for  the  Utah 
market  was  brought  in  by  Livingston  and  Kinkead,  and  that  firm 
opened  a  store  in  Salt  Lake  City.  From  that  time  to  the  building 
of  the  railroad,  great  trains  of  wagons  loaded  with  merchandize 
from  the  eastern  markets  wended  their  way  over  the  plains  and 
through  the  mountains  to  Salt  Lake  City.  There  arose  in  Salt 
Lake  City  a  large  number  of  m.erchant  princes,  among  whom  were 
William.  Jennings,  William  H.  Hooper,  Thomas  G.  Webber,  Horace 
Eldredge,  Moses  Thatcher,  David  O.  Calder,  and  others,  includin;^ 
the  Walker  family.  These  men  did  much  to  bring  Utah  to  the 
front  in  the  commercial  world,  and  their  credit  was  always  good 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  Large  stores  were  established  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  among  them  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  in  18)68.  In  1864,  five 
years  before  the  railroad.  Hooper  and  Eldredge  purchased  in  New 
York  City  goods  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  freight  cost  alone  was  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
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In  the  same  year,  William  Jennings  purchased  in  New  York  and 
St.  Louis  over  $500,000.00  worth  of  shoes,  hats,  caps,  dress  goods, 
silks,  bacon,  ham,  and  hardware.  Other  large  shipments  of  goods 
came  that  same  year  to  the  various  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden.  These*  cities  had  become  large  markets  receiving  much  of 
their  life  from  the  overland  route  on  the  part  of  the  emigrants 
bound  ifor  California  and  Oregon.  Barter  and  the  old  due-bill 
system  were  gradually  done  away  with,  and  cash  was  substituted  for 
them.  In  the  early  sixties,  the  Utah  merchants  were  disbursing 
their  goods  for  millions  of  gold  and  greenbacks.  It  has  been  said 
by  one  writer  that  the  Utah  merchants  ^‘could  purchase  in  New 
York  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
go.ods  at  a  time.  The  great  wholesale  houses  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  scarcely  ever  met  any  such  customers  in 
all  America  as  their  Utah  patrons,  either  in  commercial  integrity  or 
weight.” 

Manufacturing  at  first  was  domestic  but  by  co-operation  an<l 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  capital,  the  people  were  manufacturing 
before  the  railroad  was  built,  iron,  coke,  lead  pipes,  glass,  paper, 
woolen  goods,  silk,  wagons,  boots,  shoes,  leather,  hats,  caps,  soap, 
matches,  as  well  as  many  other  commodities.  Beginning  with  the 
spring  of  1848,  fruit  and  shade  trees  were  planted,  until  today,  John 
Muir  pronounces  our  trees  most  beautiful  and  varied,  and  Salt 
Lake'  city  has  a  variety  of  shade  trees  that  make  it  unique  in  its 
shrubbery  and  verdure. 

The  story  of  Utah’s  development  is  characterized  fundamen¬ 
tally  by  the  fact  that  her  people  have  been  temperate  and  high- 
minded.  The}^  have  received  the  stranger  with  tolerance,  and  have 
accepted  and  developed  in  their  social  system,  splendid  ideals  of 
citizenship  and  stability  of  character.  All  the  churches  of  Christ¬ 
endom  have  helped  to  develop  and  maintain  good  ethical  standards, 
and  all  in  all,  our  history  has  been  a  gradual  economic,  social,  and 
intellectual  development  that  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  highest 
kind  of  American  citizenship. 

The  Sea  Gulls  Save  the  Crops. 

No  event  in  Western  history  awakens  more  interest  than  the 
episode  of  the  Crickets  and  the  Gulls.  It  occurred  in  1848,  when 
Salt  Lake  City — the  earliest  settlement  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  — 
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was  less  than  a  year  old.  The  so-called  “City”  vtas  not  even  a 
village  at  that  time;  it  was  little  more  than  a  camp,  consisting  of  a 
log-and-miid  fort;  enclosing  huts,  tents,  and  wagons,  with  about 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Most  of  these  had  followed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Pioneers,  wh  o>,  with  Brigham  Young,  their 
leader,  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Gre^t  Salt  Lake,  in  J  uly,  1847. 
President  Young  and  others  had  returned  to  the  Missouri  River  to 
bring  more  of  their  migrating  people  to  their  new  home  amon?;^ 
the  mountains,  and  those  who  remained  here  were  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  the  results  of  their  first  labors  to  redeem  the  desert  and  make 
the  wilderness  to  blossom. 

Some  plowing  and  planting  had  been  done  by  the  Pioneers 
upon  their  arrival,  but  the  seeds  then  put  in,  such  as  potato^es,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  peas  and  beans,  though  well  irrigated,  did  not  mature, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
harvest,  that  year,  were  a  few  small  potatoes,  which  served  as  seed 
for  another  planting.  It  was.  therefore,  their  first  real  harvest  in 
this  region  that  the  settlers  of  these  solitudes  were  looking  forward 
to,  at  the  time  of  the  episode  mentioned. 

Much  depended  upon  that  harvest,  not  only  for  the  people  al¬ 
ready  here,  but  for  twenty-five  hundred  additional  immigrants,  who 
were  about  to  join  them  from  the  far-away  frontier.  The  supplies 
brought  by  those  who  came  the  first  season  had  been  designed  to 
last  only  about  twelve  months.  They  were  gradually  getting  low, 
and  these  settlers,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  were  well  nigh  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  humanity.  “A  thousand  miles  from  anywhere,” 
was  a  phrase  used  by  them  to  describe  their  location.  They  had 
little  communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  that  little  was  by 
means  of  ox  team  and  the  pack  mule.  If  their  harvest  failed, 
what  would  become  of  them? 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  five  thousand  acres  of  land  were  under 
cultivation  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Nine  hundred  acres  had  been 
sown  with  winter  wheat,  which  was  just  beginning  to  sprout. 

Then  came  an  event  as  unlooked  for  as  it  was  terrible — the 
cricket  plague!  In  May  and  June  these  destructive  pests  rolled  in 
black  legions  down  the  mountain  sides,  and  attacked  the  fields  of 
growing  grain.  The  tender  crops  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  fierce 
voracity.  The  ground  over  which  they  had  passed  looked  as  if 
scorched  by  fire. 
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Thoroughly  alarmed,  the  community — men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren — ^mars^haled  themselves  to  fight  the  ravenous  foe.  Some 
went  through  the  fields,  killing  the  crickets,  but  crushing  much  of 
'he  tender  grain.  Some  dug  ditches  around  the  farms,  turned  water 
into  the  trenches,  and  drove  and  drowned  therein  the  black  de- 
vourers.  Others  beat  them  back  with  clubs  and  brooms,  or  burned 
them  in  fires.  Still  the  crickets  prevailed.  Despite  all  that  could 
be  done  by  the  settlers,  their  hope  of  a  harvest  was  fast  vanishing — 
a  harvest  upon  which  life  itself  seemed  to  depend. 

They  were  rescued,  as  they  believed,  by  a  miracle — a  greater 
miracle  than  is  said  to  have  saved  Rome,  when  the  cackling  of  geese 
roused  the  slumbering  city  in  time  to  beat  back  the  invading 
Gauls.  In  the  midst  of  the  work  of  ruin,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
nothing  could  stay  the  destruction,  great  flocks  of  gulls  appeared 
filling  the  air  with  their  white  wings  and  plaintive  cries.  They 
settled  down  upon  the  half-ruined  fields.  At  first  it  looked  as  if 
they  came  but  to  help  the  crickets  destroy.  But  their  real  purpose 
was  soon  apparent.  They  came  to  prey  upon  the  destroyers. 
All  day  long  they  gorged  themselves,  disgorged,  and  feasted  again, 
the  white  gulls  upon  the  black  crickets,  like  hosts  of  heaven  and 
hell  contending,  until  the  pests  were  vanquished  and  the  people 
saved. 

A  season  of  scarcity  followed,  but  no  fatal  famine;  and  before 
the  worst  came,  the  glad  people  celebrated,  with  a  public  feast, 
their  first  harvest  home. 

The  gull  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  wanton  killing  of  these  birds  was  made  punishable  by  law. 
Rome  had  her  sacred  geesei;  Utah  should  have  her  sacred  gulls, 
forever  to  be  held  in  honor  as  the  Heaven-sent  messengers  that 
saved  the  Pioneers. — Orson  F.  Whitney. 

The  Sea  Gull  Monument.  To  commemorate  the  above  historic 
incident  a  Sea  Gidl  monument  has  been  erected  on  Temple  Block. 

For  several  years  the  erection  of  such  a  monument  had  been 
contemplated,  and  a  few  years  ago,  Mahonri  M.  Young,  a  grandson 
of  the  great  pioneer  leader,  Brigham  Young,  submitted  a  design 
which  was  accepted  by  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  he  was  authorized  by  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  work. 

The  granite  base,  weighing  twenty  tons,  rests  upon  a  concrete 
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foundation.  From  the  base  rises  a  round  column  of  granite 
fifteen  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  granite  globe. 

Tw,o  sea  gulls  of  bronze  rest  upon  the  granite  ball.  The  birds 
weigh  about  500  pounds  and  the  stretch  of  the  wings,  from  tip  to 
tip  is  eight  feet. 

The  unv^eiling  ceremony  took  place  October  1st,  1913. 


The  Sea  Gull  Monument 

The  tablets  are  thus  described  by  B.  H.  Roberts: 

“The  graceful  Doric  column  of  the  monument  surmounting  the 
base,  is  fifteen  feet  high  and  is  topped  by  a  granite  sphere,  on  which 
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two  gulls  are  seen  in  the  act  of  lighting  upon  it — a  most  graceful 
thing  in  itself. 

“On  three  sides  of  the  high  base,  in  relief  sculpture,  the  Sea 
Gull  story  is  told:  The  tablature  on  the  east  tells  of  the  arrival 
and  early  movements  of  the  Pioneers.  In  the  left  foreground  of 
the  rugged  Wasatch  mountains  there  is  seen  a  man  afield  with  ox 
team,  plowing  the  stubborn  soil,  aided  by  the  boy  driver,  followed 

by  the  sower.  In  the  right 
foreground  is  the  wagon 
home,  women  preparing 
the  humble  meal  while  an 
Indian  sits  in  idle,  but 
graceful  pose  looking 
upon  all  that  strange 
activity  that  is  to  re¬ 
deem  his  land  from  sav¬ 
agery  and  give  it  to  civi¬ 

lization. 

“The  second  tablature  is 
the  story  of  the  threatened 
devastation  from  the  crick¬ 
ets’  invasion. 

“A  point  of  mountain 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  pla¬ 
cid,  distant  lake  are  seen.  The  farmer’s  fight  with  the  invading 
host  is  ended — he  has  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity  and  his  strength 
in  the  fight.  He  is  beaten — you  can  see  that  in  the  hopeless  sink¬ 
ing  of  his  figure  to  the  earth,  his  bowed  head  and  listless  down¬ 
hanging  hands  from  which  the  spade  has  fallen. 

“Despair  claims  him  and  laughs.  With  the  woman  of  this 

tablature  it  is  different.  She  is  holding  a  child  by  the  hand — 

through  it  she  feels  throbbing  the  call  of  the  future — the  life  of 
a  generation  of  men  and  women  yet  to  be. 

“Strange  that  to  woman — man’s  complement — is  given  such 
superior  strength  in  hours  of  severest  trial.  Where  man’s  strengtli 
and  courage  and  fighting  ends,  woman’s  hope  and  faith  and  trust 
seem  to  spring  into  newness  of  life.  From  her  nature  she  seems 
able  to  do  this  inconsistent  yet  true  thing — to  hope  against  hope, 
and  ask  till  she  receives. 
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I  do  not  know  in  what  school  of  psychology  the  sculptor 
studied  his  art,  but  he  has  certainly  been  true  to  the  great  psycho¬ 
logical  difference  between 
man  and  woman.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  woman  of  the 
second  tablature — she,  too,  is 
toil  worn,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  truly  pathetic  in  her 
body  weariness,  but  her  head 
is  raised — raised  to  what 
until  now  has  seemed  the 
pitiless  skies;  but  now  they 
are  filled  with  the  oncoming 
wfloqks  of  sea  gull».  Does 
she  watch  their  coming  with 
merely  idle  curiosity  or  vague 
wonderrnent?  Or  does  her 
soul  in  the  strange  gull  cry 
hear  God’s  answer  to  her 
call  for  help?  God’s  answer  to  her  they  were,  these  gulls,  in  any 
event,  as  the  gulls  soon  proved  by  devouring  the  destroyer. 

/  “The  third  tablature  com¬ 


memorates  the  Pioneers’  first 
harvest — worthily,  too.  In  the 
background  rises  Ensign  peak. 
In  the  middle  background 
the  log  house  home  stands 
finished;  in  the  foreground, 
harvesting  the  golden  grain 
is  in  progress,  both  men  and 
women  take  joyous  part.  To 
the  right  a  mother,  half 
kneeling,  holds  to  her  full 
breast'^  a  babe,  who  ‘on  the 
heart  and  from  the  heart’  re¬ 
ceives  its  nourishment,  and 
about  her  knees  another  child 
plays  in  happy,  childish 
oblivion  of  toil  and  care,  O,  sincere  scene  of  life  and  joy,  ‘where 
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plenty  leaps  to  laughing  life  with  her  redundant  horn.’ 

“On  the  fourth  tablature  is  the  title  of  the  monument.  For¬ 
tunately  it  is  simple,  and  not  explanatory — the  work  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor  tells  the  story — tells  it  well  and  eloquently.  Too  much  nar¬ 
ration  would  have  marred  it — this  is  the  inscription: 

''  'sea  gull  monument, 

ERECTED  IN  GRATEFUL  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THE  MERCY  OF  GOD  TO  THE  MORMON  PIONEERS." 

THE  PIONEERS 

By  the  la/te  Judge  C.  C.  Goodwin, 

Former  Editor  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

The  sappers  and  miners  who  go  out  to  storm  the  fastness  of 
the  wilderness,  who  set  up  the  signal  stations  and  blaze  the  trails, 
that  later  civilization  may  follow  and  light  the  darkness  with  its 
smiles,  are  called  “Pioneers.” 

Through  the  ages  their  work  has  been  the  most  important  per¬ 
formed  by  men  and  women;  the  most  important  but  least  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  great  thoughtless  world;  though  at  intervals,  as  when 
Aeneas,  with  his  fellow  followers,  took  his  little  company  to  Italy, 
or  when  Xenaphon  led  his  heroes  on  the  long  march  from  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris,  across  the  wilds  of  Kurdestan  and  over  the 
rough  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Georgia,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine;  or  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  their  little  ship,  faced  a 
winter’s  Atlantic  voyage,  and  then,  on  landing,  had  the  faith  and 
strength  to  kneel  on  the  frozen  coast  and  offer  a  praise  service 
to  the  Infinite  for  His  mercies,  the  world  has  been  touched  and 
thrilled  at  the  spectacle,  and  the  story  continues  to  ring  out  on 
succeeding  centuries  like  a  psalm. 

Generally,  when  going  out  into  the  wild,  Pioneiers  have  been 
cheered  and  buoyed  up  by  the  hopes  before  them,  by  the  ties  of  af¬ 
fection  binding  them  to  friends  left  behind,  by  blessed  memories  of 
friends  and  homes,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten;  but,  rather  by  the  wireless  telegraphy  of  love,  prayers  will 
daily  and  nightly  ascend  to  heaven  in  their  behalf. 

But  the  exodus  to  Utah  was  not  like  any  other  recorded  in 
history.  The  exodus  to  Italy  was  to  a  land  of  sunshine,  native 
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fruits  and  flowers;  the  march  of  Xenophon’s  ‘‘Immortal  Band”  was 
a  march  of  fighting  men  back  to  their  homes;  the  exodus  of  the 
Pilgrims  was  to  a  new  world  of  unmeasured  possibilities;  but  the 
exodus  to  Utah  was  a  march  out  of  Despair,  to  a  destination  on  the 
unresponsive;  breast  of  the  Desert. 

The  Utah  Pioneers  had  been  tossed  out  of  civilization  into 
the  wilderness  and  on  the  outer  gate  of  that  civilization  a  flaming 
sword  of  hate  had  been  placed,  which  was  turned  every  way  against 
the  refugees. 

All  ties  of  the  past  had  been  sundered.  They  were  so  poor  that 
their  utmost  hope  was  to  secure  the  merest  necessities  of  life.  If 
ever  a  dream  of  any  thing  like  comfort  or  luxuries  came  to  them, 
they  made  a  grave  in  their  hearts  for  that  dream  and  buried  it, 
that  it  might  not  longer  vex  them. 

Such  was  their  condition  as  they  took  up  their  western  march. 
The  spectacle  they  presented  was  sorrowful  enough  to  blind  with 
tears  the  eyes  of  the  angels  of  Pity  and  Mercy. 

Day  by  day,  the  train  toiled  on  its  weary  journey.  There  was 
the  same  limitless  expanse  of  wilderness  around  them  at  dawn  and 
at  sunset.  The  same  howl  of  wolves  was  their  only  lullaby  as  they 
sank  to  sleep  at  night.  Only  the  planets  and  fai-off  stars  rolling 
on  their  sublime  courses  and  smiling  down  upon  them  from  the 
upp^r  deep,  were  a  nightly  symbol  that  God  still  ruled,  commanded 
order  and  would  not  forget. 

In  sunshine  and  in  storm  they  pressed  onward  for  five  hundred 
miles,  then  followed  five  hundred  miles  more  over  the  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  which  make  the  backbone  of  the  continent.  Their  teams  grew 
steadily  weaker,  more  and  more  obstructions  were  interposed  in 
their  path,  but  they  never  faltered. 

Men  are  supposed  to  bear  such  trials.  These  men  had  already 
received  an  experience  which  had,  in  a  measure,  prepared  them 
for  it.  It  was  nothing  for  them  to  sleep  with  only  the  stars  for  a 
canopy.  They  had  learned  to  economize  food  and  clothing  and  to 
smile  at  hardships  and  fatigue.  Again  the  toil  oi  the  day  made  a 
bed  on  the  prairie  seem  soft  as  down  when  they  sank  to  sleep. 
Moreover,  they  were  not  gifted  with  vivid  imaginations;  they  had 
accepted  a  faith  which  made  then  patient  and  obedient,  and  one  day 
was  like  another  to  them,. 

But  what  must  the  women  of  that  company  have  endured? 
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What  longings  must  they  have  repressed,  and  smiled  while  repress¬ 
ing  them?  Women  love  gentle  homes;  they  have  innate  desires  for 
fair  garments,  rich  adornments;  they  dream  of  surrounding  their 
homes  and  those  whom  they  love  with  the  grace  and  cheer  and 
charm  of  their  presence  and  accomplishments. 

As  the  men  slept,  and  the  women  lay  listening  to  the  bark  of 
wolves  and  hoot  of  owls,  and  they  felt  the  wild  around  them  peo¬ 
pled  with  uncanny  things,  what  must  have  been  the  cross  the}' 
bore?  They  were  nearing  no  land  of  vine  and  flowers  and  gold. 
Only  the  desert  awaited  them — the  desert  with  its  chill  and  its 
repellant  face. 

They  reached  it  at  last,  and  when  their  leader  told  them  they 
had  reached  their  chosen  place,  and  they  raised  their  voices  in 
thanksgiving,  it  was  a  repetition  of  what  was  done  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  was  as  touching  and  as  grand  as  when: 

“Amid  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea.” 

They  began  the  work  of  trying  to  make  rude  homes.  There 
was  no  hope  .except  to  live,  and  to  live.,  merely,  required  incessant 
exertion  and  never  ending  hardships. 

The  earth  would  yield  nothing  without  artificial  help.  Then 
there  were  the  scourges  of  locusts,  and  of  worms  that  blighted  the 
plants  at  their  roots.  They  fought  their  way,  they  pushed  their 
settlements  from  valley  to  valley,  against  heat  and  cold,  against 
the  frontier  and  the,  savage,  and  persevered  until  flowers  began 
at  last  to  bloom  and  fruits  to  ripen,  and  they  were  able  to  draw 
around  them  some  of  life’s  comforts.  Though  what  they  did,  they 
performed  as  a  dut5q  still  the  record  of  it  when  written  makes  a 
page  of  history  every  letter  of  which  is  gold. 

And  whatever  the  future  holds  is  store  for  Utah,  that  story 
of  toil  and  suffering  and  final  triumph  should  be  held  as  sacred  his¬ 
tory  to  every  man  who  honors  devotion  to  duty  in  men,  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  women. 

It  should  be  taught  to  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  one 
lesson  that  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  oi  every  child  is, 
that  a  wrong  act  on  his  or  her  part  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  came  here  in  the  shadow  of  despair,  and 
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by  incessant  toil,  and  by  life-long  abnegation  laid  solidly  here  the 
foundation  of  a  State. 

And  out  of  the  granite  of  these  mountains  should  be  hewed 
an  imperishable  monument,  which  should  be  set  up  in  some  con¬ 
spicuous  place  and  upon  it  should  be  embossed  words  like  these: 

“They  wore  out  their  lives  in  toil.  They  sulfeied  without 
plaint.  From  nothing  they  created  a  glorified  state.  Honor  and 
reverence  and  glory  everlasting  be  theirs.” 

AGRICUI^TURE 
By  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe 

Utah  is  a  young  state,  not  yet  fully  conscious  of  her  bound¬ 
less  natural  resources.  Her  soils  have  scarcely  been  touched; 
the  limits  of  production  on  these  soils  are  far  from  understood, 
and  the  crops  which,  commercially,  will  make  Utah  one  of  the 
great  agricultural  states  of  the  Union  are  just  Deginning  to  be 
cultivated. 

Area.  Utah  covers  an  area  of  54,300,400  acres.  Of  these,  about 
twenty  millions  cover  mountains  and  lakes,  and  approximately 
twelve  million  are  coal,  salt,  and  similar  lands.  The  remaining 
twenty-two  million  acres  are  subject  to  agricultural  cultivation. 
Of  this  vast  agricultural  area  only  about  onei-tenth  is  cultivated 
at  the  present  tim>e. 

Rainfall.  The  average  annual  rainfall  over  the  State  varies 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  In  some  places  it  rises  to  eighteen 
and  twenty  inches,  and  ,on  the  deserts  it  frequently  falls  to  five 
inches.  The  distribution  of  this  rainfall  is  very  favorable  for  the 
production  of  crops,  f,or  most  of  it  falls  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  when  evaporation  is  low.  The  summers  are 
practically  rainless. 

Over  a  great  portion  of  the  State,  the  winter  precipitation 
comes  in  the  form  of  snow,  giving  ideal,  dry  and  moderately  cold 
winters.  Early  and  late  frosts  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Soils.  In  the  Great  Basin  section  of  the;  State,  the  soils  were 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  prehistoric  Lake  Bonneville,  which 
formerly  covered  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Great 
Basin.  These  soils  are  of  unusual  depth  and  fertility.  Their  lower 
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layers,  to  a  depth  of  forty  and  fift^^  feet  are  almost  as  fertile  as 
the  surface  soils.  The  soil  covering  the  eastern  half  of  the  State, 
known  as  the  high  plateau  soils,  were  formed  in  early  geological 
days  when  a  shallow  ocean  covered  that  portion  of  the  State. 
They  are  also  of  remarkable  depth  and  fertility.  In  the  mountain¬ 
ous  regions  the  small  valleys  are  filled  with  washings  from  the 
mountains  forming  soils  of  high  fertility.  The  fact  that  the  rain¬ 
fall  is  not  sufficient  to  drain  through  the  soils  h^s  conserved  for 
untold  ages  the  store  of  plant  food.  All  in  all,  Utah  soils  are  of 
unsurpassed  richness.  Every  landowner  within  the  State  owns 
virtually  not  one,  but  several  farms,  because  of  the  equal  fertility 
of  the  layers  of  the  soils  to  very  great  depths,  drawn  upon  by 
the  deep-going  plant  roots. 

Water  Supply.  There  are  numerous  rivers  within  the  State, 
some  large,  but  most  of  them  small.  Many  reservoirs  for  the 
storage  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  are  constructed  or  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  construction.  Hundreds  of  canals  take  their  water  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  rivers.  Many  of  these  canals  were  constructed 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and  represent  untold  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  tlie  early  farmers  of  the  State.  Some  of  these  canals 
crawl  along  the  mountain  side,  cross  ravines  and  chasms  until 
they  finally  reach  the  arid  valleys  which,  by  the  magic  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  become  converted  into  gardens  of  wealth. 

Moreover,  the  great  valleys  of  the  State  are  underlaid  by 
water.  Artesian  wells  and  the  pumping  of  water  from  deep  wells 
are  becoming  important  factors  in  the  irrigation  reclamation  of 
Utah. 

Classes  of  Agriculture.  The  agriculture  of  Utah  falls  into 
three  distinct  classes.  First,  irrigation  farming,  confined  to  those 
portions  of  the  State  where  artificial  application  of  water  has 
been  made  possible;  second,  dry  farming,  covering  the  portions  of 
the  State  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  produce  crops  without 
irrigation,  and  where  there  is  no  irrigation  water  available,  and 
third,  the  range  stock  industry  utilizing  the  vegetation  growing  on 
mountain  and  desert  lands. 

Irrigation  Farming.  The  irrigated  area  of  the  State  is  1,364,251 
acres  with  a  possible  maximum  of  ten  millions  when  ail  the  waters 
of  the  State  shall  be  conserved  in  canals  and  reservoirs.  There  are 
about  ten  thousand  irrigated  farms  in  the  State  of  Utah.  The  irri- 
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gated  lands  produce  chiefly  wheat,  with  other  grains,  lucern  or 
alfalfa,  and  of  the  more  intensive  crops,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  small 
fruits,  apples,  peaches  and  other  fruits  and  garden  truck.  The  in¬ 
come  per  acre  varies  with  the  crop  grown,  the  care  given  the 
land,  and  the  personal  factor.  When  the  right  crops  are  chosen 
and  the  right  care  given  them,  yields  representing  $100  to  $1,000 
per  acre  are  not  uncommon. 

Dry-Farming.  The  possible  dry  farm  area  of  Utah  is  prac¬ 
tically  that  not  occupied  by  mountains  or  under  irrigation  canals, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  more  desert  districts 
where  the  rainfall  is  under  ten  inches.  Wherever  the  rainfall  is 
above  ten  inches,  dry-farming  may  be  made  to  succeed.  While 
dry-farming  has  been  practiced  in  Utah  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century — in  fact,  Utah  is  the  pioneer  dry-farming  state — yet  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  dry-farming  has  taken  hold  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  Dry-farming  is  practiced  in  all  the  farming  districts 
of  the  State,  and  the  area  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres.  The  yields  are  very  good.  The  chief  dry-farm  crop  is 
wheat,  the  average  yield  of  which  for  the  State  is  over  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Barley,  oats  and  rye  are  also  successful  dry- 
farm  crops.  Potatoes  and  lucern  do  well  without  irrigation,  the 
latter  especially  for  seed  production.  Other  fodder  plants  have 
been  tested  and  almost  without  exception  have  been  found  to  yield 
well.  Plants  readily  adapt  themselves  to  arid  conditions. 

Crops  grown  on  dry-farms  are  much  more  nutritious  than 
are  those  grown  in  humid  climates.  The  nutritive  value  of  wheat, 
for  instance,  is  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  higher  when  grown 
on  dry-farms.  Potatoes  and  other  crops,  likewise,  are  improved 
as  they  are  grown  with  a  minimum  of  water.  In  fact,  the  dry- 
farmers  of  the  West  have  it  in  their  power  to  compete  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  tlie  great  wheat  growdng  districts  because  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  grain  growm  under  arid  climates.  Fruit 
may  be  grown  in  small  quantities  on  dry-farms.  It  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  produced  on  the  irrigated  farms,  but  it  is  of  fine 
flavor  and  quality. 

Within  the  State  of  Utah  several  empires  are  now  lying  idle 
as  deserts  that  will  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  and  dry-farming. 
The  discovery  that  the  underground  waters  may  be  reached  on 
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our  Utah  deserts  means  that  millions  of  people  will  obtain  their 
living  from  the  now  barren  deserts. 

Social  and  Other  Conditions.  Social  conditions  among  the 
agricultural  population  are  of  the  best.  The  “Mormon’’  Church, 
which  predominates  in  the'  agricultural  districts,  has  everywhere 
provided  churches  and  various  auxiliary  organizations  for  young 
and  old.  Other  churches  have  done  the  same.  Schoois  are  lound 
throughout  the  rural  districts.  In  Utah  the  school  house  is  usually 
built  first  and  the  church  afterwards.  Public  libraries  are  found 
in  many  towns  of  the  State.  Th6  roads  of  the  State  are  being 
improved  greatly.  Utah  is  well  supplied  with  railroads,  and  new 
surve'ys  promise  more  railroad  accomm.odations.  There  are  several 
interurban  roads.  Telephones  and  telegraphs  cover  the  State. 
Life  and  fire  insurance  companies,  organized  within  the  State, 
cater  tO'  the  agricultural  population.  The  potable  water  supply 
in  most  of  the  cities  of  the:  State  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  fuel 
supply  is  good,  when  coal  is  considered,  for  there  are  immense 
coal  deposits  in  the  State.  Gas  is  practically  unknown  outside  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  but  nearly  all  of  the  cities  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  electric  light.  Utah’s  valleys  and  mountains  make  avail¬ 
able  an  abundance  of  water  power  which  is  now  being  converted 
into  electrical  energy. 

Utah  Farmers.  Utah  farmers  are  intelligent.  They  represent 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  and  most  of  the  civilized  countries.  The 
missionary  system  of  the  “Mormon”  Church  produces  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  who  have  traveled  in  foreign  countries  and  are, 
therefore,  richer  in  experience  than  most  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munities  of  the  country.  Illiteracy  is  low;  schools  are  well  patro¬ 
nized,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  for  a  higher  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  furthering  the 
business  of  agriculture.  The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  main¬ 
tained  by  State  and  Federal  Government,  is  growing  very  rapidly. 
The  State  also  maintains  a  comprehensive  extension  department 
which  holds  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  the 
leading  rural  communities. 
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THE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  UTAH 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  ^‘Utah  is  the  treasure  house  of 
the  Nation.”  The  truth  of  President  Lincoln’s  words  is  shown 
when  we  read  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
for  1917,  which  tells  us  that  the  State’s  production  of  gold,  sdver, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  1917  was  $100,000,000.  Iron  ore  deposits 
were  discovered  in  southern  Utah  in  1851,  and  an  iron  Company 
was  organized  the  next  year  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
mines  and  manufacturing  iron  ware,  but  the  distance  from  markets 
was  so  great  that  the  industry  was  abandoned.  Coal  was  supplied 
to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  from  mines  on  Grass  Creek  in  Weber 
Canyon  in  the  early  ,50’s.  The  first  silver  mine,  the  Lincoln,  was 
discovered  in  Beaver  in  1860;  but  the  first  recorded  location  was 
that  o'f  the  Jordan  mine,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Bingham  or 
West  Mountain  Mining  District.  It  was  located  September  17, 
1863.  In  October,  1862,  General  Patrick  E.  Conner  came  to  Utah 
from  California  with  a  command  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
He  established  Fort  Douglas  and  the  following  year  some  of  his 
men  discovered  galena  in  Bingham  Canyon.  In  December  of  that 
year,  a  set  of  mining  laws  were  drawn  up  at  Gardner’s  Mill  on  the 
Jordan  River,  and  the  first  mining  district  in  Utah  was  organized. 
The  West  Mouintain  District,  with  Bishop  Gardner  as  recorder. 
The  next  year  the  first  mining  company  was  organized,  and  blast¬ 
ing  powder  found  a  ready  market  immediately.  Silver  bearing  lead 
was  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  ,of  the  railroad  in  1869,  mining  in  Utah  became  very  active. 
Today,  mining  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  State  when  measured 
from  the  standpoint  of  wealth. 

Although  copper  is  the  principal  metal  with  a  total  of 
over  $67,000,000,  the  other  metals  range  as  high  in  importance  in  the 
following  order:  Silver  $11,250,000;  lead,  $15,500,000;  gold,  $3,300',- 
000,  and  zinc  $2,225,000.  In  comparison  with  other  States  of  the 
Union,  Utah  ranks  second  in  silver,  third  in  lead,  third  in  copper, 
seventh  in  gold  and  zinc  production.  Utah  has  from  her  earliest 
mining  history  stood  high  in  silver,  and  occasionally,  as  was 
the  case  in  1911,  she  has  led  all  her  sister  States  in  the  output  of 
this  metal.  During  1918  she  produced  more  of  the  white  metal 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Arizona  and  Montana  led  Utah  in  copper 
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output,  and  Idaho  and  Missouri  excelled  her  in  the  production  of 
lead.  But  two  states  show  a  larger  total  from  the  five  metals. 

Coal  and  Coke. 

Utah  produced  annually  about  5,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal.  This  coal  is  of  excellent  grade,  burns  freely  with  a  low 
percentage  of  ash,  and  a  heat  evolving  power  of  14,000  British 
Thermal  units  per  pound.  The  coal  is  mined  in  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  fields,  but  the  Castle  Valley,  or  Book  Cliff  coal  fields  in 
the  east  central  part  of  the  State  are  the  most  important.  The 
seams  worked  vary  from  5  to  over  20  feet  in  thickness  and  are 
remarkably  free  from  impurities. 

About  25  per  cent  of  our  coal  production  is  exported  to  other 
States.  The  United  States  Navy  has  consumed  considerable  Utah 
coal. 

The  coal  from  Sunnyside,  Utah,  is  a  good  coking  coal  and 
nearly  all  of  the  production  from  this  mine — the  heaviest  producer 
of  the  State — is  made  into  coke  for  consumption  by  the  smelters' 
of  the  Western  States.  About  1,500  tons  of  coke  is  produced 
daily  at  the  Sunnyside  ovens. 

Other  Minerals 

The  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  lOf  Utah  will  some  day 
bring  our  State  into  prominence  as  a  producer  of  iron  and  steel. 
Abundance  of  fuel,  and  refractory  materials  for  furnaces,  will 
contribute  to  this  desirable  condition. 

Our  salt  industry  has  been  for  many  years  an  important  in¬ 
dustry  of  the!  State.  The  waters  of  our  Inland  Sea  carry  about 
20  per  cent  salt.  This  salt  water  along  with  the  extensive  sur¬ 
face  deposit  of  salt  around  Salduro  on  the  Western  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  contribute  about  400,000  barrels  of  salt  per  year. 

Utah  has  the  distinction  of  having  produced  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  potash  used  in  the  United  States  during  war  time.  The 
massive  deposits  of  alunite  near  Marysvale  contributed  the  major 
part,  while  the  bittern  from  the  salt  works  near  Great  Salt  Lake 
helped  somewhat. 

However  space  will  not  permit  but  a  reference  to  other  im¬ 
portant  mineral  products  of  the  State,  such  as  gypsum,  phosphate 
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rock,  asphalt,  cement,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  fire-clay,  urick  clay, 
building  stone,  petroleum,  mineral  waters,  etc. 

But  mining  in  Utah  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  What  treasures  are 
stored  up  in  our  mountains  has  scarcely  begun  to  be,  known.  Re¬ 
cent  developments  in  many  camps  have  revealed  phenomenal  ore 
bodies,  and  the  future  of  mining  in  the  State  never  offered  greater 
promise. 


THE  UTAH  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Dr.  C.  N.  Jensen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  following  are  of  special  interest  as  characteristics  of  the 
Utah  school  system: 

(1)  The  county  unit  form  of  rural  school  organization. 

(2)  The  plan  of  financial  support  of  the  public  schools. 

(3)  The  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers. 

Consolidation 

There  are  only  forty  school  districts  in  Utsth  and  five  oi 
these  are  independent  city  districts.  Outside  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class  the  entire  state  is  divided  into  thirty, 
five  county  school  districts.  Twenty-four  of  these  are  co-extensive 
with  the  counties  and  are  known  by  the  same  names.  Four  counties 
have  two  county  districts  each  and  one  has  three. 

Each  county  district  contains  five  school  representative  pre¬ 
cincts.  From  each  of  these  precincts  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  is  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  residing  in  the  pre¬ 
cinct.  The  board  of  education  of  five  members  administers  school 
affairs  in  the  county  district  with  much  the  same  authority  mat  is 
held  by  city  boards  of  education.  The  board  elects  trie  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  who  acts  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  board. 
The  position  of  superintendent,  therefore,  is  practically  removed 
from  the,  influence  of  party  politics.  Although  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  are  not  defined  by  law,  in  most  cases  the  boards 
place  upon  superintendents  responsibilities,  and  powers  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  of  modern  school  administration. 

This  plan  of  rural  school  organization  makes  for  economy,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  a  richer  community  life.  Local  school  taxes  are  equal 
throughout  the  district.  School  opportunities,  therefore,  do  not 
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depend  upon  the  relative  wealth  of  individual  communities.  Ma¬ 
terial  savings  are  madei  in  purchasing  and  distributing  supplies. 
Useless  purchases  are  avoided,  better  prices  are  obtained,  and 
schools  are  more  fully  supplied  with  things  actually  needed.  In 
most  districts  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  five  board  mem¬ 
bers  amount  to  considerably  less  than  what  was  formerly  paid 
to  school  trustees,  and  the  districts  can  provide  themselves  with 
more  adequate  and  efficient  supervision  and  still  realize  an  im¬ 
mediate  net  saving  in  administration  expense. 

Many  consolidated  grade  scho,ols  have  been  established  in  rural 
districts,  displacing  small  mixed  schools.  In  the  same  way  rural 
high  schools  have  been  established.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  other  means  than  consolidation  that  would  unite  com¬ 
munities  on  a  plan  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  permanent  to 
insure  really  successful  rural  high  schools.  The  better  supervision 
has  resulted  in  a  better  adaption  of  courses  of  study  to  local 
needs.  Children  and  parents  are  more  interested  in  school  work. 
A  larger  number  of  children  continue  throughout  the  year,  result¬ 
ing  in  more  promotions  and  fewer  retentions  in  all  grades.  In  -other 
words,  the  school  is  made  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  people,  and 
is  a  potent  force  in  breaking  down  narrow  sectionalism,  and  en¬ 
couraging  larger  citizenship. 

Financial  Support. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  state  are  sup¬ 
ported  from  two  sources,  the  state  school  fund  and  the  local  dis¬ 
trict  school  tax.  The  state  funds  for  schools  are  derived  from 
(1)  a  state  school  tax  of  four  and  five-tenths  mills  on  all  taxable 
property  in  the  state;  (2)  interest  from  the  permanent  state  school 
fund  and  rental  on  state  school  lands;  (3)  a  state  high  school  tax 
of  two-tenths  of  one  mill.  The  local  district  school  tax  is  levied 
upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  district. 

The  money  obtained  from  the  state  schO;Ol  tax  of  four  and 
five-tenths  mills  supplemented  by  the  land  interest  and  rentals, 
forms  what  is  known  as  the  state  district  school  fund.  This  fund  is 
apportioned  among  the  city  and  county  school  districts  of  the  state 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  six  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  in  each  district  as  shown  by  the  school  census.  Beginning  with 
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the  school  3^, ear  1921-22  this  fund  is  designed  to  give  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  $25.00  for  each  child  within  the  ages  named.  The  1922 
school  census  shows  137,416  children  of  school  age  in  the  state. 

The  substantial  aid  thus  provided  from  a  state  fund  to  a  very 
large  degree  equalizes  the  obligation  of  school  support.  Districts 
with  a  low  valuation  are  thus  enabled  to  benefit  by  the  higher  rela¬ 
tive  valuations  in  the  wealthier  districts.  The  plan  has  been 
worked  out  upon  the  principle  that  the  state  should  furnish  ap¬ 
proximately  what  is  needed  to  pay  the  salaries  ;of  teachers,  leaving 
local  districts  to  provide  buildings,  equipment,  and  all  ordinary  main¬ 
tenance. 

The  legislature  has  provided  a  permanent  maintenance  fund 
for  the  University  and  Agricultural  College  by  setting  aside  for 
them  28%  of  the  general  state  property  tax.  This  28%  amounts 
to  approximately  %  of  one  mill.  These  institutions  have  also  a 
small  income  from  their  land  funds.  In  addition  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  funds,  state  appropriations  are  made  for  buildings  and  other 
special  purposes. 

The  Standard  of  Qualifications  of  Teachers 

Utah  is  one  of  only  four  or  five  states  in  the  Union  that  have 
fixed  a  minimum  standard  of  at  least  one  year  of  normal  or  col¬ 
lege  work  above  the  high  school,  for  beginning  teachers.  This 
minimum  requirement  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  does  not 
prev^ent  local  districts  from  holding  to  the  completion  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  two  years’  course  above  the  high  school  for  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  and  some  districts  are  making  this  requirement. 

For  permanent  certificates,  grade  teachers  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  thej  equivalent  of  a  two  years’  standard  normal  course  and 
high  school  teachers  must  have  completed  a  standard  teachers 
college  course  of  four  years  or  its  equivalent. 

There  are  3892  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  state. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  MORMON  CHURCH 
By  Prof.  Osborne  J.  P.  Widtsoe. 

The  school  system  of  the  Mormon  Church  began  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  church  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  day  of 
April,  1830.  Among  the  earliest  utterances  of  the  founder,  Joseph 
Smith,  were  declarations  that  the  glory  of  God  is  intelligence;  that 
men  cannot  be  saved  in  ignorance;  that  a  man  can  be  saved  no 
faster  than  he  gains  knowledge;  and  that  “whatever  principles  of 
intelligence  we  attain  unto  in  this  life,  it  will  rise  with  us  in  the 
resurrection;  and  if  a  person  gains  m,ore  knowledge  and  intelligence 
in  this  life  through  his  diligence  and  obedience  than  another,  he 
will  have  so  much  the  advantage  in  the  world  to  come.”  In  June, 
1831,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  select  and  to  prepare  textbooks 
for  use  in  church  schools.  A  so-called  “elders”  school  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1832.  In  1833,  1834  and  1835  Mormon  schools  were  main¬ 
tained  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  at  Independence,  Mo.  Besides,  there 
are  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  the  Mormon  Church  a  He¬ 
brew  school,  a  singing  school,  and  the  school  of  the  Prophets. 
On  December  16,  1840,  the  “Mormon”  leader  with  his  followers, 
then  located  in  the  remodeled  and  rechristened  town  of  Nauvoo,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  was  granted  a  charter  to  “.establish 
and  organize  an  institution  of  learning  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
(of  Nauvoo)  for  the  teaching  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  to  be  called  the  University  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo.” 

What  may  be  termed  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  “Mormon”  Church  begins  with  the  settlement  of  the 
“Mormon”  pioneers  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  led  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  public  school  system.  The  pioneers  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  July  24,  1847.  The  first  schoolhouse 
in  Utah  consisted  of  an  old  military  tent,  ^‘shaped  like  an  ordinary 
Indian  wigwam.”  Thei  first  school-teacher  in  Utah  was  Mary  Jane 
Dilworth,  a  worthy  Quakeress  who  had  joined  the  “Mormon” 
Church  early  in  the  forties.  Miss  Dilworth  conducted  a  school  for 
the  smaller  children.  When  the  rigorous  winter  weather  stopped 
the  outdoor  work  for  the  men,  Julian  Moses  opened  a  school  for  the 
older  children.  Before  Christmas  time  of  the  pioneer  year  there 
were  two  schools'  in  active  operation  in  the  newly  founded  Great 
Salt  Lake  City.  On  November  27,  1850',  three  years  after  the  “Mor- 
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m,on’’  pioneers  had  settled  in  Utah,  the  Deseret  Evening  News 
contained  the  following  cornespondence:  “Common  schools  were 
beginning  in  all  parts  of  the  city  for  the  winter;  and  plans  for  the 
construction  of  schoolhouses  in  every  ward  werei  being  made,  with 
a  view  for  a  general  system  of  schoolhous.es  throughout  the  city. 
One  plan  had  already  been  submitted,  which  comprised  three  large 
schoolrooms,  a  large  hall  for  lecturing,  a  private  study,  reading 
room  and  library.”  In  the  sam.e  year  (1850)  was  founded  in  Salt 
Lake  City  the  first  university  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  the.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Deseret,  now  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  third  period  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  “Mormon” 
Church  has  evolved  the  system  of  Church  schools  now  in  operation 
in  the  Church.  This  system  includes  schools  conducted  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Canada,  in  Mexico,  in  New  Zealand, 
on  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  in  various  missions  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world.  On  October  16,  187,5,  twenty-five  years 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  University  of  Deseret,  President 
Brigham  Young  founded  in  Provo,  Utah,  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy.  Two  years  later  he  established  in  Logan,  Utah,  the 
Brigham  Young  College.  Both  of  these  schools  grew  out  of 
President  Young’s  conviction  that  the  day  school  should  teach  the 
heart  and  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  head.  Religion  had  been  excluded 
from  the  curricula  of  ^the  public  schools.  The  instruction  then 
given  in  the  schools  was  mainly  theoretical.  There  seemed  to  be 
need,  therefore,  for  a  new  system  of  schools  in  which  religious 
and  industrial  training  might  be  given.  The  deeds  of  trust  to 
these  schools  provided  that  “students  who  take  a  full  course  shall 
be  taught,  if  their  physical  ability  will  permit,  some  branch  of 
mechanism  that  shall  be  suitable  to  their  taste  and  capacity.” 
This  was  the  beginning  of  industrial  education  in  Utah.  It  was 
further  declared  that  it  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  church  schools 
“to  make  the  students  and  graduates  worthy  citizens  and  true  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  fitting  them  for  some  useful  pursuit,  by 
strengthening  in  their  minds  a  pure  attachment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  ,our  republican  institutions,  by 
teaching  them  the  lessons  of  purity,  morality  and  upright  conduct.” 
The  Church  schools  at  Provo  and  Logan  proved  of  such  great 
worth  to  the  people  that  during  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years  a 
system  of  schools  developed. 
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The  Brigham  Young  University,  located  at  Provo,  Utah,  is 
the  Church  teacher  college,  but  also  offers  general  courses  of  col¬ 
lege  grade.  Pour  other  church  schools,  offer  the  same  two- 
year  normal  course. 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Pack  of  the  University  of  Utah. 

A  short  distance  back,  as  the  geologist  measures  time,  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  what  is  now  western  Utah  was  covered  by  the  waters 
of  a  vast  inland  sea.  This  great  body  of  water  came  into  existence 
during  a  period  of  unusual  humidity  and  heavy  precipitation.  It  is 
impossible  to  state,  just  how  large  the  lake  would  have  become  had 
its  rising  waters  not  tencountered  a  niche  in  the  rim  of  the  Great 
Basin.  At  its  greatest  size  it  attained  a  depth  of  fully  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet  and  at  the  same  time  contributed  a  river  as  large  as 
Niagara  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Columbia  River  drain¬ 
age.  The  present  site  of  the  Tabernacle  grounds  was  buried  be¬ 
neath  a  depth  of  nearly  nine  hundred  feet  of  water. 

In  course  of  time  climatic  conditions  gradually  changed;  pre¬ 
cipitation  decreased  and  the  water  slowly  receded  until  finally  it 
reached  the  level  of  our  present  lake.  This  ancient  inland  sea  has 
come  to  be  known  in  geological  literature  as  Lake  Bonneville. 

Our  present  Great  Salt  Lake,  although  one  of  the  largest  bodies 
of  intensely  salt  water  in  the  world,  is  but  a  shrunken  remnant  of 
ancient  Lake  Bonneville.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  pres¬ 
ent  lake  is  very  shallow;  its  average  depth  will  scarcely  exceed 
twenty  feet  and  its  maximum  depth  not  more  than  fifty.  Its  av¬ 
erage  length  is  close  to  seventy-five  miles  and  its  maximum  width 
fifty  miles.  Due  to  the  presence  of  very  flat  beaches  its  area  varies 
greatly,  even  with  slight  fluctuations  in  depth. 

Perhaps  ,one  of  tbe  most  interesting  features  in  connection 
with  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  density  of  its  water.  It  contains  six  to 
eight  times  as  much  dissolved  matter  as  does  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  It  carries  a  higher  percentage  of  commion  salt  than  any 
other  large  body  of  water  in  the  world,  and  in  the  general  matter 
of  density  is  surpassed,  except  in  the  case^of  some  very  small  lakes, 
only  by  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  Holy  Land. 

This  extreme  salinity  is  due  primat*ily  to  the  peculiar  , origin  of 
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the  lake.  The  evaporation  of  the  water  of  ancient  Lake  Bonneville, 
and  that  subsequently  added  by  inflowing  streams,  necessarily  left 
behind  all  of  the  dissolved  constituents.  The  accummulation  of 
these  materials  over  vast  periods  of  time  is  directly  responsible  for 
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the  present  salinity.  In  1904  Professor  Blum  of  the  Universit}^ 
of  Utah  found  a  total  of  27.72  per  cent  solids  in  this  water,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  which  was  common  salt. 

More  than  half  a  dozen  mountain  islands  emerge  from'  the 
lake,  the  largest  of  which  are  Antelope  and  Stansbury;  both  can 
plainly  be  seen  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Of  recent  years  Antelope 
Island  has  been  used  as  a  pasture  for  a  large  herd  of  American 
bison.  A  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water,  coupled  with  excellent 
grazing  seem  to  afford  practically  ideal  conditions. 

Away  off  to  the  northwest  is  Hat  or  Bird  Island.  It  com¬ 
prises  scarcely  more  than  twenty-two  acres  and  its  highest  point  is 
Jess  than  ,one  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  During  hatching 
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season  it  is  the  domicile  of  thousands  of  wild  birds,  chiefly 
pelicans,  sea  gulls  and  blue  herons.  The  nests  of  thesei  creatures 
are  so  closely  spaced  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  walk 
among  them  without  injuring  the  eggs.  A  little  later  in,  the  sea¬ 
son  the  young  birds,  especially  the  pelicans,  can  be  seen  in  droves 
covering  acres  of  ground.  The  parent  pelicans  bring  the  food  in 
their  pouches  from  rivers  fully  twenty-fivei  miles  away.  The 
sea  gulls  share  in  the  feast  although  they  contribute  nothing  in  its 
preparation. 

At  present  the  islands  can  be  reached  only  by  boat,  although 
during  the  early  Fifties,  and  again  about  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
water  became  so  shallow  that  Antelope  and  Stansbury  islands 
could  easily  be  reached  by  fording.  In  1907  the  present  writer  con¬ 
ducted  a  party  overland  to  Antelope  Island  when  scarcely  more 
than  the  tires,  of  the  vehicle  were  wet. 

From  many  points  of  vie’w,  however,  Great  Salt  Lake  is  es¬ 
pecially  famous  because  of  its  unequalled  bathing  facilities.  The 
density  of  the  water  makes  it  possible  for  the  bather  to  float  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  exertion.  In  fact,  it  is  physically  impossible,  for 
a  human  being  toi  remain  submerged.  Diving  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  because  of  the  irritating  effect  of  the  water  upon  the 
respiratory  passages. 

The  exhilaration  experienced  through  bathing  in  this  water 
can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  actually  participated. 
Bathers  are  practically  a  unit  in  stating  that  no  other  water  in  the 
world  quite  equals  it. 

Saltair  Beach  is  situated  some  fifteen  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  combined  structures  cover  many  acres  and  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  forest  of  timbers  driven  into  the  lake  floor.  The 
visitor  will  find  every  convenience  to  meet  his  fancy.  Aside  from 
the  excellent  bathing  facilities  there!  are  lunch  halls,  cafes,  prom¬ 
enades,  and  scores  of  other  attractions.  Even  lawn  and  flower 
beds  have  been  provided.  The  chief  structure  is  the  great  danc¬ 
ing  pavilion,  250'  feet  long  by  140  feet  wide.  It  is  built  without 
central  support  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Tabernacle,.  It 
affords  ample  dancing  room  for  a  thousand  couples.  From  early 
June  to  late  September  the  resort  is  commonly  crowded  to  ca¬ 
pacity. 

True  to  its  American  origin.  Great  Salt  Lake  did  its  share 
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during  the  recent  world  war.  The  peculiar  “oolite  sand,”  oc¬ 
curring  near  Saltair  Beach  and  elsewhere  along  the  lake  shore, 
was  used  in  vast  quantities  as  a  flux  in  the  giant  copper  smelters 
at  Garfield,  and  untold  quantities  of  potash  were  extracted  from 
the  water  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  and  just 
at  present  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  mining  of  vast 
quantities  of  Glauber’s  salt,  which  occur  in  almost  unlimited  ton¬ 
nage  along  the  shore  lines. 


SALTAIR 

“The  Greatest  Amusement  Value  in  the  World” 

In  many  respects  Saltair  stands  alonei  in  what  it  has  to  offer 
the  public  by  way  ,of  recreation  and  amusement.  Glorious  sun¬ 
sets  unsurpassed  anywhere  ton  the  globe,  every  modern  amusement 
convenience  and  the  supreme  natural  advantage  of  the  great  Salt 
Lake  itself,  afford  a  combination  both  rare  and  happy. 

Bathing  in  the  lake  is  a  most  unique  privilege.  The  buoyant 
qualities  induced  by  the  heavy  percentage  of  salt  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sink  beneath  the  surface  except  by  decided  effort. 
This  quality  insures  a  physical  ease  and  calmness  of  mind  that 
contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  bathing. 

Also,  thq  salt  water  has  remarkable  tonic  effects.  A  most 
invigorating  reaction  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  and 
persists  for  considerable  time  after  leaving  the  water.  This  ef¬ 
fect,  together  with  the  smooth,  “still”  condition  of  the  lake,  the 
lack  of  “surf”  and  the  absence  of  “chilling”  makes  the  water  most 
popular  with  and  beneficial  to  both  tourists:  and  residents  of  the 
state,  who  frequent  the  resort  during  summer  months. 

At  Saltair  every  comfort  and  convenience  is  provided  bathers. 
The  piers  on  which  the  dressing  rooms  are  located  are  roomy  and 
scrupulously  clean.  Every  dressing  room  has  its  private  shower 
bath,  mirror  and  other  accessories.  Clean,  dry  bathing  suits  are 
furnished  to  all  patrons.  In  all  respects  close  attention  is  given  to 
sanitation. 

Dancing  is  another  major  attraction  at  Saltair.  The  largest 
unobstructed  dance  hall  in  the  world  is  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  main  pavilion  and  provides  ample  room  for  thousands  of 
dancers.  Each  night,  except  Sunday,  during  the  season  from  Dec- 
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oration  Day  to  Labor  Day  and  many  nights  during  the  pre-season 
dancing,  1500  to  2COO  couples  may  be  seen  dancing  on  this  floor 
at  the  same  time.  A  novel  feature  of  the  hall  is  the  wide  “foyer” 
for  promenading ^  and  watching  the  dancers. 

Saltair  is  accessible  both  by  electric  train  and  motor.  The 
electric  route,  over  the  Salt  Lake,  Garfield  and  Western  Railway, 
provides  a  swift,  pleasant  and  clean  ride  out  to  the  resort.  The 
depot  is  located  on  2nd  South  between  3rd  and  4h  Wtest  Street? 
and  is  reached  by  city  street  cars  numbers  15,  17  and  24.  During 


Saltair  Pavilion. 

the  resort  season  trains  run  at  9:15  a.  m.,  12  noon,  2  p.  m.  and 
every  30  minutes  till  11  p.  m.  Two  tourist  trains  are  run  dail}^ 
during  the  winter  months.  The  motor  speedway  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  west  over  the  viaduct  and  out  to  the  large  auto  parking  space 
on  the  Saltair  pier,  is  in  excellent  condition.  This  northern  speed¬ 
way  connects  near  Saltair  with  the  south  road  to  the  resort — 
affording  a  loop  trip  past  the  interesting  smelters  at  Garfield. 


Information  for  Touri^s 

Going  Ea^  via  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad 


Ihe  wonderful  resources  of  the  great  State  of  Utah — her  majestic, 
snow-covered  peaks;  her  cr3^stal  lakes,  her  mountains  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper ;  her  rich  agricultural  valleys ;  her  mystifying  desert,  beck¬ 
oning  the  life  giving  waters  of  her  mountain  torrents  are  unfolded  in 
a  magnificent  panorama  from  the  car  windows  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  trains  as  they  thread  their  way  from  the  shores  of 
the  great  salt  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Salt  Lake  City,  the  east-bound  traveler  over 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  railroad  is  skirting  the  shores  of 
Utah  Lake,  and  near  Lehi  may  be  seen  the  plant  of  the  Lehi  Sugar 
Company.  Provo,  the  county  seat  of  Utah  county,  has  a  population  of 
about  9,000  and  also  boasts  the  largest  woolen  mills  west  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  river. 

At  Grand  Junction,  the  metropolis  of  the  Western  Slope  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  passengers  have  the  choice  of  two  routes  across  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  one  via  Glenwood  Springs  and  the  other  via  Montrose,  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  and  Marshall  Pass. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Glenwood  Springs  the  train  is  whisked 
in^o  the  beautiful  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  famed  for  its  fantastic, 
kaleidoscopic  walls,  rising  to  2,500  feet  above  the  tracks.  The  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  is  succeeded  by  the  Eagle  River  Canyon. 

The  train  now  follows  the  Arkansas  river  through  Brown’s  Can¬ 
yon  into  Salida,  where  trains  from  the  Marshall  Pass  line  connect 
with  the  main  line,  and  then  enters  the  remarkable  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Arkansas,  midway  in  which  is  located  the  stupendous  Royal  Gorge. 
At  this  point  the  walls  are  but  ten  yards  apart  and  the  sheer  granite 
walls  rise  2,627  feet  above  the  tracks,  which  are  built  out  over  the 
rushing  Arkansas  by  means  of  a  hanging  bridge,  suspended  by  great 
beams  from  the  granite  walls. 

As  the  train  emerges  from  this  mighty  canyon  the  orchard  town 
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of  Canyon  City  spreads  out  and  the  train  continues  on  to  Pueblo, 
Colorado  Springs,  Palmer  Lake  and  Denver,  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western. 

Colorado  Springs. — This  pleasure  resort  and  residence  city  of 
Colorado  lies  at  the  base  of  Pike’s  Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  5,989  feet. 
Surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  different  points  of  interest  of  the  great 
Pike’s  Peak  region,  it  becomes  the  headquarters  for  the  tourist  in 
visiting  this  famous  locality,  and  offers  to  him  the  fullest  facilities. 


Royal  Gorge. 


The  electric  lines  equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  luxurious  coaches 
connect  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  site  on  which  stands  the  Antlers  Hotel  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be,  from  a  scenic  and  commercial  standpoint,  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  East  the  Hotel  forms  the  terminus  of  Pike’s  Peak  Avenue, 
the  main  thorofare  of  Colorado  Springs,  while  on  the  West  the  Hotel 
looks  out  over  its  own  broad  acres  of  beautiful  park  to  that  wonderful 
vitsa  of  foothills  and  rugged  pine-clad  mountains  ,out  of  which  rises 
the  massive  snow-mantled  pinnacle  of  Pike’s  Peak.  A  score  of  the 
scenic  wonders  of  America  are  at  the  threshold  of  Colorado  Springs, 
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including  the  far-famed  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  famous  Cog  Road  to 
the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak,  Seven  Falls,  Cave  of  the  Winds  and  hundreds 
of  other  delightful  canyon  and  overland  trips  and  trails. 


Antlers  Hotel 


The  Antlers  Hotel  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in 
the  United  States  and  is  conducted  on  the  European  Plan  and  its 
restaurant  has  a  reputation  equal  to  any  in  America. 

ON  PIKE’S  PEAK,  VIA  THE  WORDD  FAMOUS  COG  ROAD. 

“The  Scenic  Marvel  of  the  American  Continent.” 

Colorado  is  full  of  scenic  attractions.  Among  them  is  Pike’s  Peak 
and  the  Manitou  and  Pike’s  Peak  Railway  (World  Famous  Cog  Wheel 
Route)  and  of  the  many  thousands  of  strangers  who  visit  the  State 
every  year,  rarely  one  fails  to  make  the  novel  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  that  is  fittingly  termed  the  “Monument  of  the  Continent.” 

Weeks  may  be  spent  here  without  exhausting  the  almost  limitless 
possibilities  for  sight-seeing,  but  the  two  outstanding  trips  which  will 
give  the  visitor  quickly  the  most  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  scenic 
marvels  of  this  entire  region  are  :  first,  that  to  the  summit  of  Pike’s 
Peak  by  the  world-famous  Cog  Road,  and  second,  that  by  auto- 
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mobile  over  the  Crystal  Park  Automobile  Highway,  the  grandest 
mountain  auto  drive  in  America,  barring  none. 

The  Cog  Road  follows  the  scenic  route  along  the  east  side  to  the 
very  top  and  from  the  Cog  Road  Summit  Terminal  Station  (which  can 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  from  any  point  in  the  region)  the  view 
covers  practically  the  entire  State  of  Colorado  and  sweeps  on  into  Utah, 
New  Mexico  and  Kansas.  The  Crystal  Park  Auto  Drive  epitomizes  all 
that  is  best  in  the  mountain  scenery  of  this,  the  grandest  mountain  re¬ 
gion  ,of  America.  The  Cog  Road  takes  you  to  the  summit,  right 
where,  without  the  slightest  exertion  on  your  part,  the  grandest 
views  are  unfolded.  The  glass  enclosed  observa'don  coaches,  protect  you 
from  the  cold  and  high  winds,  above  timber  line,  without  obstrucing 
your  view.  Many  motorists  drive  their  car  to  the  Cog  Depot,  Mani - 
ten,  where  free  parking  space  is  provided,  and  go  to  the  summit  by 


Cog  Train  on  Twenty-Five  per  cent  Grade. 

the  Cog  Road  and  on  their  return  the  car  is  in  fit  condition  to  go  where 
they  please.  The  low  rate  round  trip  summer  excursion  tickets,  cover 
all  charges,  including  street  car  fare,  from  point  of  purchase  and  re¬ 
turn — no  toll  charge.  Descriptive  folder,  giving  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation,  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  Bureau  of  Informa 
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tion,  Temple  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  or  by  writing  to  W.  C.  Dotterer, 
Traffic  Manager,  Manitou,  Colorado. 

Manitou. — Nestling  in  a  cleft  on  the  Mountains  at  the  very  foot 
of  Pike’s  Peak  is  Manitou  Springs,  Colorado’s  most  celebrated  resort 
and  watering  places — the  center  of  all  the  scenic  attractions,  and  the 
home  of  the  only  Mineral  Springs  of  this  region,  highly  mineralized 
and  carbonated. 

The  Cliff  House  is  built  of  white  lava  stone,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  attractive  resort  hotel  in  Colorado,  having  265  rooms  (100 


The  Cliff  House. 


en  suite  with  bath),  long  distance  telephones,  and  every  convenience  of 
the  most  modern  hotels. 

In  the  Sun  Parlors,  Writing  and  Lounging  Rooms,  Offices,  Ladies’ 
Parlor,  Music  Rooms,  Private  Dining  Rooms,  etc.,  the  Cliff  House 
of  the  past  years  will  hardly  be  recognized,  save  that  the  home-like 
appearance  and  atmosphere,  which  has  been  such  a  prominent  feature 
of  The  Cliff  for  the  past  thirty-five  years,  still  prevail. 

Adjacent  to  the  Cliff  House  is  the  new  $400,000  Bath  House,  one 
of  the  finest  hydrotherapeutic  establishments  in  America, 
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Under  efficient  management,  together  with  the  curative  properties 
of  the  radio-Goda  waters  of  the  Manitou  Springs  which  is  used,  the 
Manitou  Baths  are  fast  gaining  a  national  reputation. 

For  rates  and  further  particulars  regarding  the  hotel  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  address  The  Cliff  House,  Manitou  Springs,  Colorado, 
under  the  Ownership-Management  of  The  E.  E.  Nichols  Hotel 
Company. 


DENVER,  COLORADO. 

Denver  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  its  appeal  to  tourists, 
as  well  as  for  its  manufacturing  and  commercial  domination  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  “The  Paris  of  America”  is  a  term  that  is 
often  applied  to  Denver  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings 
and  structures,  its  clean  streets  and  attractive  parks.  Denver  has 
256,491  population,  and  is  the  rail  and  highway  hub  of  Colorado,  and 
is  the  principal  gateway  to  the  twelve  great  national  parks. 

The  first  thing  that  catches  the  tired  traveler’s  eye  coming  out 
of  Denver’s  Union  Depot  is  the  famous  “Welcome  Arch,”  and  just 
through  it  the  splendid  Oxford  Hotel  with  its  new  fireproof  annex, 
just  half  a  block  away,  yet  remarkably  free  from  noise  and  dirt. 
You  have  no  cab,  taxi-cab  or  street  car  fares  to  pay.  Comfort  with¬ 
out  Extravagance  in  the  spacious  public  lobbies,  rest  rooms,  etc.. 

quiet  and  scrupulous¬ 
ly  clean  bed  rooms 
and  parlo,rs,i  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  at 
rates  from  $1.50  per 
day  and  up.  Ox- 
lord  Hotel  has  3-00 
rooms,,  three  splen¬ 
did  cafes  and  a 
Coffee  Shop.  It  is 
generally  conceded 
to  be  the  largest 
popular  priced  ho¬ 
tel  in  Denver.  Sightseeing  Autos  leave  this  hotel  at  convenient  hours 
for  City  and  Mountain  trips. 


Denver 
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Denver  as  the  Gateway  to  12  National  Parks  and  34  National 

Monuments. 

Denver,  in  the  early  days,  was  regarded  as  purely  a  mining  center, 
but  now,  while  it  is  more  important  as  mining  headquarters  than  ever, 
it  has  also  grown  into  a  city  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  with  every  variety  of  industry. 

All  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  West  lead  to  Denver  and  all 
the  principal  automobile  roads  converge  here. 

The  12  National  Parks  and  32  National  Monuments  of  the  West 
are  reached  from  Denver  by  rail  and  highway.  Two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  Government  Playgrounds — Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  and  Mesa  Verde  National  Park — are  located  in  Colorado,  the 
former  being  only  75  miles  from  Denver  and  the  latter  being  reached 
in  little  more  than  a  day’s  travel  through  wonderful  scenery,  by  rail 
and  auto. 

Denver  is  a  wonderfully  attractive  city,  clean,  well-lighted,  substan¬ 
tially  built  and  possessing  fine  public  buildings,  including  a  magnificent 
State  Capitol,  a  Federal  Building,  built  of  Colorado  white  marble, 
the  U.  S.  Mint,  a  beautiful  public  Library,  two  Museums,  a  Municipal 
Auditorium  and  a  handsome  new  Union  Station.  Street  cars  and 
automobiles  make  regular  trips  to  all  points  of  interest. 

There  are  38  scenic  trips  from  Denver  to  the  mountains,  including 
14  One-day  trips.  Denver’s  Mountain  Parks  are  connected  with  the 
City  by  one  of  the  costliest  highways  in  the  world,  which  winds  to 
the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain  with  gentle  grades.  Here  is  afforded 
a  marvelous  view  of  City  and  plain,  2,000  feet  below.  Genesse  Moun¬ 
tain,  six  miles  further  into  the  Park,  is  1,000  feet  higher  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  City’s  Game  Preserve,  which  contains  buffalo,  elk,  deer, 
mountain  sheep  and  other  wild  animals.  A  day’s  circle  trip  through 
this  Park  combines  both  peak  and  canyon  and  gives  the  visitor  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Denver  has  252  hotels  in  the  business  district  and  over  700  board¬ 
ing  houses  and  private  homes  that  are  open  to  visitors.  Its  fine  hotels 
with  their  unexcelled  service,  its  fine  buildings,  its  easily-made  scenic 
trips  and  its  excellent  street  car  and  automobile  service,  make  Denver 
an  ideal  Tourist  City,  famed  for  its  hospitality. 

For  further  information  and  literature,  write  to  The  Denver  Tourist 
&  Publicity  Bureau,  505  17th  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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THE  SHIRLEY-SAVOY  HOTEL 

When  traveling,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  the  Hotel  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  a  trip.  The 
Shirley-Savoy,  Colorado’s  largest  and  best  equipped  Hotel,  with  400 
rooms,  with  Denver’s  most  popular  Cafe,  offered  to  the  guest  at  most 
moderate  rates,  will  appeal  to  discriminating  people.  Located  at  the 
head  of  17th  Street,  at  Broadway, — easily  reached  by  car-line  from  the 


The  Shirley-Savoy  Hotel. 

Union  Station,  it  is  handy  to  theatres,  shopping  district  and  financial 
center. 

A  high-class  auto  service  of  Pierce  Arrows  and  Cadillacs  is 
operated  from  the  Hotel. 

The  Hotel  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Smidi 
and  two  sons,  who  strive  to  make  the  guest  feel  comfortable  and  to 
assist  in  planning  the  many  trips  and  pleasures,  so  prominent  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  stay  in  Colorado. 

A  wire  or  a  letter  will  assure  you  a  reservation  and  advertise¬ 
ments  setting  forth  the  wonders  of  Colorado  and  Denver,  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 

Come  to  Colorado,  the  State  of  opportunities  and  sunshine. 


Information  for  Touri^s 

Going  We^  via  the  Union  Pacific 


The  most  interesting  and  by  far  the  shortest  route  from  Utah 
to  Southern  California,  is  the  world-famous  Mormon  trail,  over 
which  the  pioneers  drove  in  prairie-schooners  and  where  the  splen¬ 
did  trains  of  the  Union  Pacific  System  sipeed  smoothly  today. 

Typical  western  scenery  pleases  the  traveler’s  eye.  The  giant 
rock  walls  of  the  towering  mountains,  the  Oquirrh,  Wasatch,  Pine 
Valley,  Tintic  and  other  mighty  ranges,  loom  against  the  sky.  They 
change  their  colors  with  magic  ease  now  purple,  amethyst,  pink, 
blood-red  sometimes  at  sunset  and  shimmering  silver  under  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  stars  of  the  desert.  They  form  stupendous 
castles,  pinnacled  mosques,  grim  fortresses  and  fantastic  palaces 
as  delightful  as  Oriental  architectural  triumphs. 

Utah,  Nevada  and  California  are  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
states  in  history  in  scenic  grandeur  and  in  modern  development 
which  is  transforming  them  before  our  very  eyes. 

Western  life  and  energy  is  seen  along  the  route.  Great  herds 
of  cattle  graze  on  the  plateaus  and  in  the  valleys.  Shepherds 
with  faithful  dogs  tend  vast  flocks.  Down  to  the  stations  come 
the  miners’  ores  from  the  richly-veined  mountains  of  copper,  zinc, 
lead,  silver  and  gold.  Farms  with  fertile  fields  of  green,  alfalfa 
and  vegetables,  make  green  the  gray  expanses  here  and  there. 
Coyotes  calmly  scan  the  thundering  caravan  of  steel.  Eagles 
soar  above.  Rivers  roar  and  froth  at  the  granite  canyons  which 
confine  them.  Rugged  heights  rise  fringed  with  dark-green  cedars. 

All  the  way  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles,  there  is  a 
fascinating  panorama,  ever  changing  as  the  luxurious  train  sweeps 
on.  At  Lund  in  Southern  Utah  those  who  have  decided  to  make 
the  automobile  side-trip  to  magnificent  Zion  National  Park,  leave 
the  train  and  step  into  machines. 

Zion  National  Park  was  opened  to  travel  in  1917  through  the 
construction  by  the  U.  S.  Government  of  a  perfect  highway, 


con- 
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necting  with  other  portions  of  a  road  built  by  the  State  of  Utah  and 
Washington  County.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  there  a  gorge  of  greater 
splendor  and  charm.  You  can  motor  on  to  the  very  floor  of  the 
Canyon  and  stand  beside  cliffs  rising  abruptly  three  thousand 
feet  above  you.  Others  tower  to  heights  of  nine  thousand  four 
hundred  feet  nearby. 

Through  the  narrow  green  and  lovely  valley,  the  Rio  Virgin 
wends  a  foamy  way  to  join  the  mighty  Colorado  River  a  few  miles 
further  on.  Now  and  then  the  Canyon  widens  into  amphitheatres 
so  vast  and  so  still  that  one  stands  breathless.  The  beauty  of 
colorings  in  the  sandstone  walls  is  entrancing.  Nature’s  paint  brush 
often  surprises  but  is  always  harmonious.  The  peculiar  advantage 
Zion  Park  holds  over  other  regions  of  great  scenic  magnitude^  is 
that  of  accessibility.  It  is  unnecessary  to  stand  quivering  on  the 
brink  of  an  awful  chasm  or  to  wind  tortuously  down  steep  sides  to 
gain  the  bottom.  One  drives  in  ease  and  comfort  into  the  canyon 
and  looks  up  without  hesitation.  And  there  is  a  trail  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  for  those  who  wish  to  glance  downward  into  the  terrific  depths. 
There  is  a  peace  and  beauty  which  please  the  soul,  a  restfulness 
remarked  by  all  who  visit  Zion  Park.  The  mildness  of  climate  here 
is  noteworthy.  Fine  pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  other  fruits  are 
grown  in  this  fertile  district  which  was  first  settled  in  18'61.  In¬ 
teresting  side  trips  are  made  to  see  the  cliff  dwellings  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  the  Ancients. 

Through  passengers  without  leaving  the  train  enjoy  Rainbow 
Canyon  and  the  Palisades  in  Nevada.  Pink  pinnacles  of  sandstone, 
honeycombed  cliffs  of  gray,  titanic  rocks  of  chocolate,  gentle  val¬ 
leys  opening  at  one  side  or  the  other,  tower  ruby-red  in  the  low¬ 
ering  sunlight,  mine  tunnels  here  and  there,  battlements  of  brown 
stone  flung  aloft  thirty  stories  against  the  turquoise  sky,  foaming 
waterfalls,  smooth  stretches  of  clear  water,  symmetrical  cedars 
green  and  sturdy,  the  burrow  pack  train,  and  every  few  miles  the 
stout  houses  of  hollow  concrete  blocks  for  vigilant  track;  men  on 
duty  day  and  night— the'se  are  a  few  of  the  sights  along  the  way. 

Thriving  towns  dot  the  path  to  Sunny  Southern  California. 
Garfield  near  Salt  Lake  City,  is  where  a  great  smelter  treats  the 
ores  from  the  famous  Bingham  copper  mine  which  steam-shovels 
thirty  thousand  tons  a  day  on  mountain  terraces.  Another  huge 
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smelting  plant  is  located  in  a  Canyon  near  Tooele.  Tintic  is  a 
mining  district  of  note.  Silver  City,  Eureka  and  Mammoth  are 
reached  by  a  branch  line.  Lynndyl  is  headquarters  for  the  Sevier 
Land  &  Water  Company  irrigating  fifty  thousand  acres  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Pahvant  mountains.  From,  Delta,  a  branch  line  oper¬ 
ates  32  miles  to  Fillmore,  the  pioneer  capital  ,of  ^Utah,  through 
a  charming  agricultural  region.  Delta,  Oasis,  Malone  with  its 
experimental  farm  operated  jointly  by  the  Utah  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  U.  S.  Govt,  and  the  Union  Pacific  System,  forging  ahead; 
Milford  with  its  rich  fields,  Moapa  and  its  cantaloupes;  Caliente; 
Las  Vegas,  is  an  up- 
to-date  town  with 
the  principal  shops 
of  the  railroad. 

One  of  the  most 
delightful  sensations 
of  travel,  globe-trot¬ 
ters  say,  is  that  .ex¬ 
perienced  [on  the 
Union  Pacific  Sys¬ 
tem  as  the  train 
crossing  the  San 
Bernardino  Moun¬ 
tains  through  Ca¬ 
jon  Pass,  drops 
down  from  the 
gray  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  into  green  and 
lovely  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  ravish¬ 
ing  beauty  of  the 
valley  with  its  em¬ 
erald  groves  of 
orange,  grape  fruit  Ripening  Oranges  Beneath  Snowy  Mountain 
and  lem,on,  the  eu-  Peaks — Southern  California, 

calyptus  trees  wav- 
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iiig  like  pale  green  plumes  against  the  perpetual  summer  sky,  per¬ 
fume  of  , orange  blossoms,  oiled  boulevards  winding  off  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  olive  orchards,  truck  gardens,  pretty  bungalows  and  ele¬ 
gant  villas;  these  and  many  other  sights  combine  to  present  a 
picture  unsurpassed  anywhere  on  earth. 

San  Bernardino  is  a  very  pretty,  thriving  city.  Here  one  may 
take  the  notable  loop  trip  by  automobile  over  the  101-mile  Rim 
of  The  World  Highway  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains,  visiting 
Lake  Arrowhead  and  Big  Bear  lake,  numerous  hotels  and  camps 
and  motoring  8200  feet  high  over  a  fine  road. 

Riverside  is  beautiful.  Mt.  Rubidoux  in  the  center  of  the  valley 
is  the  scene  of  the  annual  Easter  sunrise  service.  The  Mission  Inn 
differs  from  all  other  hostelries.  It  unites  the  past  and  present, 
having  the  quiet  and  the  appearance  of  the  old  Spanish  Missions 
with  open  patios,  flowers  and  singing  birds  and  also  the  luxurious 
service  of  a  modern  hotel.  It  contains  an  art  gallery,  a  museum 
of  antiques,  a  cloister  music  room  with  organ  concerts  each  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  a  large  curio  shop  and  the  greatest  collection  of 
bells  on  earth. 

Los  Angeles  is 
the  gay  center  of 
southland  resorts. 

From  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  City  of  The 
Angels,  one  can 
quickly  reach  all 
points.  There  are 
twenty-three  beach 
towns  near  by.  Ho¬ 
tels,  boarding  houses 
and  apartments  of 
every  style  abound. 

The  harbor  with  its  foreign  and  domestic  shipping  is  always  in- 
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teresting.  Catalina  Island  offers  fishing,  boating,  and  submarine 
gardens  of  rare  beauty.  Steam  lines,  electric  roads  and  motor  high¬ 
ways  take  visitors  north,  south,  east  and  west  for  business  or 
pleasure. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  system  represents  an  investment 
of  approximately  $75,000,000  and  dates  its  grwoth  in  line  with  the 
development  of  Southern  California  since  1895,  its  total  track 
miles  at  that  date  being  ten  and  a  quarter,  whereas  today  1,115 
miles  of  track  are  in  use,  extending  from  Los  Angeles  for  a 
radius  of  approximately  75  miles  and  over  which  in  excess  of  7,000 
trains  per  day  are  operated  under  dispatching  orders. 

Located  upon  its  lines  are  approximately  fifty  cities  and 
towns,  all  of  them  prosperous  communities,  imbued  with  civic 
pride  and  possessing  all  of  the  better  elements  constituting  mod¬ 
ern  cities. 

'‘Old  Mission-Balloon  Route.” — This  wonderful  day’s  journey 
established  many  years  ago  and  today  unequalled  by  any  trip  upon 
the  globe  at  the  fare  charged  ($1.50)  takes  one  through  a  portion 
of  Southern  California’s  “Golden  Treasure  Chest”  and  the  World’s 
winter  paradise  traveling  through  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley 
to  the  Old  Mission  San  Gabriel;  to  Pasadena,  the  “Crown  City” 
of  the  Southland;  to  the  famous  Cawston  Ostrich  Farm,  returning 
through  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica — ^Ocean  Park — Venice,  via 
Hollywood,  the  wonderful  residential  section  of  Los  Angeles 
through  Sherman,  Sawtelle  and  the  National  Soldiers’  Home.  The 
route  following  closely  to  the  foot  hills  bordering  Cahuenga  Valley 
reaches  the  ocean  at  Palisades  Park  in  Santa  Monica. 

The  Orainge  Empire  Trolley  Trip  leaving  the  Pacific  Electric 
Station  9  a.  m.  daily,  is  the  best  way  to  see  Redlands,  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino,  Mt.  Rubidoux  and  the  greatest  orange  growing 
district  in  the  world.  A  trip  down  famous  Magnolia  Avenue, 
through  the  Sherman  Indian  School  and  over  beautiful  Smiley 
Heights  is  included  in  the  fare — $4.00'.  The  party  is  also  conducted 
through  the  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside. 

“The  Great  Mt.  Lowe  Trip.” — Mount  Lowe,  while  by  no  means 
the  highest  mountain  in  California,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous,  due 
to  its  unique  railway,  its  ease  of  access,  its  varied  scenes  of  beauty 
and  rugged  grandeur,  and  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  who  make 
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the  ascent  annually,  including  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  the  place  is  its  complete  mountain  en¬ 
vironment  contrasted  with  luxurious  accommodations,  ease  of  ac¬ 
cess  and  metropolitan  conveniences — morning  papers,  two  daily 
mails,  five  daily  trains,  long-distance  telephones  and  a  thoroughly 
high-class  hostelry.  The  Resort  is  delightful  at  all  seasons. 

Full  information  about  all  sight-seeing  trips  can  be  (Obtained 
at  the  Information  Bureau,  Pacific  Electric  Station.  Sixth  and  Main 
Streets,  Los  Angeles  or  address  O.  A.  Smith  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Hotel  Lankershim,  Los  Angeles 

The  Hotel  Lankershim  is  located  at  7th  and  Broadway,  the 
hub  corner  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  ‘It  is  surrounded  by  the 
leading  shops,  theaters,  and  cafes.  It  has  a  commodious  lobby,  is 
equipped  with  350  rooms  and  is  conducted  on  the  European  plan. 
There  is  an  excellent  popular  priced  dining  room  connected  with 
the  Hotel,  as  well  as  an  Information  Bureau  for  tourists.  It  is 
ideal  for  ladies  unattended.  The  Lankershim  is  the  popular  family 
and  tourist  hotel.  Operated  by  the  Whitecotton  Hotel  Company, 
W.  W.  Whitecotton,  president;  Chester  W.  Kelly,  manager. 
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Going  We^t  from  Ogden  via  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway 


Southern  Pacific’s  central  entrance  to  California  is  by  the 
“American  Canyon  Route”  via  Ogden  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Cut-Off.  Most  historic  of  trans-continental  lines  it  follows  the 
trail  of  the  Argonauts  through  Utah  and  Nevada,  crossing  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Sierra  at  the  summit  near  Lake  Tahoe.  For  miles  the 
route  follows  the  rim  of  the  American  River  Canyon,  thence  pass¬ 
ing  within  view  of  the  famous  gold  fields  of  ’49  and  winding  down¬ 
ward  among  orchard  foothills  and  on  through  Sacramento  to 
Oakland,  with  ferry  steamer  connection  to  San  Francisco  across 
the  Ba}^ 

The  “San  Francisco  Overland  Limited”  (with  through  Pull¬ 
man  from  Salt  Lake  City),  the  “Pacific  Limited”  and  “St.  Louis 
Express”  are  three  high  class  trains  from  the  East  which  con¬ 
verge  at  Ogden  and  run  directly  to  San  Francisco. 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE  CUT-OFF 

The  crossing  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Ogden^  over  the  remarkable  Cut-Off — thirty  miles  from  shore  to 
shore — with  the  sparkling  waters  and  their  foaming  whitecaps 
viewed  on  either  side  of  the  train,  and  aptly  described  as  “Going 
to  Sea  by  Rail,”  is  a  feature  unmatched  by  any  other  line  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  as  a  novelty  in  trans-continental  travel.  The  Cut-Off,  which 
includes  the  crossing  of  the  lake,  extends  from  Ogden  to  Lucin, 
102.9  miles,  and  was  constructed  in  order  to  avoid  the  curves  and 
grades  of  the  original  line  running  around  the  northern  end  of 
che  lake.  It  saves  43.8  miles  of  distance,  3,919  degrees  of  curva¬ 
ture,  and  1,515  feet  of  grade,  and  was  formally  opened  November 
13,  1903,  after  eighteen  months’  work. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  75  miles  long  and  31  miles  across  at  its 
widest  point,  but  is  a  mere  remnant  of  the  ancient  inland  sea  that 
once  covered  this  region,  forming  a  body  of  water  which  scien- 
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tists  say  was  346  miles  long-  and  145  miles  wide.  The  water  in 
the  lake  is  the  saltiest  in  the  world  except  that  in  the  Dead  Sea 
of  Palestine.  In  every  five  pounds  o>f  water  is  one  pound  of  salts, 
of  which  thirteen  ounces  are  common  salt.  The  water  is  so  buoy¬ 
ant  one  cannot  sink. 

Before  leaving  Utah  and  on  entering  Nevada  the  route  passes 
along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert,  which 
reaches  far  to  the  south  and  borders  the  western  shores  of  the 
lakej — a  most  interesting  sight  with  its  rim  of  sharply  outlined 
peaks. 

MOUNTAIN-BORDERED  BASINS 

Then  across  Nevada,  whose  name  ranks  with  that  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  of  Arizona  in  the  glamor  and  romance  of  early  frontier 
and  mining  days,  and  the  rush  for  gold  that  resulted  in  the  great 
Pacific  Coast  development  which  today  is  still  a  matter  of  un¬ 
bounded  astonishment  to  the  visitor.  Nevada’s  vast  mountain- 
bordered  basins  with  glistening  snow-banks  marking  faraway  peaks 
and  ridgesy  its  vistas  of  immense  distances  and  the  increasing 
agricultural  development  in  many  of  its  valleys  seen  from  the 
train,  form  a  striking  object  lesson  in  the  overcoming  of  obstacles. 

From  Elko  the  route  follows  the  course  of  the  Humboldt  River 
which  the  train  crosses  twenty-eight  times  over  steel  bridges. 
Its  waters  are  utilized  along  the  way  for  irrigation,  emptying 
250  miles  west  into  Humbolt  Lake  and  Carson  Sink.  West  of 
Elko  thirty  miles  we  pass  through  Palisade  Canyon — or  Twelve 
Mile  Canyon  as  known  to  the  pioneers. 

THE  LAKE  TAHOE  REGION 

Westward  from  Reno,  capital  of  Nevada  and  site  of  its  Uni¬ 
versity  the  “American  Canyon  Route”  ascends  through  the  tim¬ 
bered  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  crossing  the  California  line 
four  miles  west  of  Verdi  and  following  the  picturesque  Truckee 
River  Canyon  to  Truckee — with  Lake  Tahoe  only  a  “fifty  minutes’  ” 
side  trip  to  the  south.  An  added  attraction  during  the  period  from 
July  17  to  September  17  is  the  three-day  250-mile  rail  and  auto 
detour  from  Truckee,  under  through  ticketing  arrangements,  via 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  and  Transportation  Company  fi’fteen  miles 
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to  Lake  Tahoe,  thence  by  automobile-stages  that  follow  for  35 
miles  Lake  Tahoe’s  shores  and  proceed  via  Minden,  Bridgeport 
and  Mono  Lake  over  the  new  Tioga  Pass  road  to  Yosemite 
Valley.  This  detour  leads  through  scenes  of  marvelous  beauty 
over  a  fine  mountain  highway,  crossing  the  Sierra  summit  at 
Tioga  Pass,  elevation  9,941  feet,  and  affording  opportunity  to 
visit  in  one  continuous  trip  two  of  California’s  principal  scenic 
attractions— the  Tahoe  Country  and  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Continuing  west  on  Southern  Pacific  main  line  from  Truckee 
historic  Donner  Lake  gleams  through  the  pines  deep  in  its  alpine 
setting.  Here  in  1846  the  Donner  Party  of  emigrants  perished  in 


In  the  American  River  Canyon,  as  viewed  from  Southern  Pacific 
Car  Windows 


the  snow  after  dire  privations.  A  monument  marks  this  sacred 
spot. 

At  American  Station,  stog  of  five  minutes  is  made  to  enable 
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all  to  view  from  the  large  Observation  Platform  there  constructed 
the  wide  panorama  spread  before  them.  Two  thousand  feet  be¬ 
low,  the  American  River  is  seen  foaming  in  its  granite  bed  be¬ 
tween  rugged  walls  that  wind  and  overhang,  while  the  diverging 
forks  of  this  famous  Sierra  river  may  be  noted  and  the  .engineer¬ 
ing  difficulties  met  and  mastered  in  the  construction  of  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Canyon  Route”  will  be  realized. 

A  few  miles  further,  near  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Rurt — names 
linked  with  the  stirring  days  of  ’49 — the  view  from  the  car  win¬ 
dows  is  over  a  wide  area  once  the  location  of  the  most  extensive  pla¬ 
cer  mining  in  the  world.  Today,  silent  and  deserted,  it  spreads  be¬ 
fore  you  in  a  great  basin,  picturesque  in  its  weird  upthrusts  of 
scarred  rocks  and  bluffs  of  brilliant  coloring,  rimmed  against  the 
skyline.  Thence  descending,  the  train  winds  amidst  foothills 
checkered  by  orchards  and  vineyards,  gardens  with  flowers  abloom 
and  hillside  homes  that  ideally  picture  “California.”  No  entrance 
to  California  fulfils  more  completely  the  expectations  of  the  first¬ 
time  vistior  by  its  sudden  transition  from  snow-capped  peaks  and 
rugged  canyons  to  valleys  and  glades  of  verdure,  than  does  the 
“American  Canyon  Route”  through  Colfax,  Applegate,  Auburn, 
Newcastle,  Penryn,  Rocklin  and  Roseville  to  Sacramento,  capital 
of  the  State.  The  Sacramento  River  then  is  crossed  and  its  val¬ 
ley  followed  through  Davis,  Dixon  and  Suisun-Fairfield  to  Beni¬ 
cia. 

The  immense  ferry-boats  Solano  or  Contra  Costa  transfer 
the  entire  train  over  the  Carquinez  Straits  from  Benicia  to  Port 
Costa,  whence  follows  the  thirty-mile  sweep  along  the  shores  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  through  Vallejo  Junction,  and  Richmond 
to  Oakland  (16th  street  Station).  Splendid  street  car  service 
connects  with  suburban  towns  and  especially  with  Berkeley  which 
is  appropriately  termed  THE  UNIVERSITY  'GITY.  This  is 
the  site  of  the  University  of  California  and  the  haven  of  tourists. 
Berkeley  has  many  scenic  beauties,  the  hills  on  one  side,  and  the 
Bay  on  the  other. 

The  Hotel  Whitecotton  is  B.erkeley’s  leading  hotel.  It  is  a  301) 
roomed,  strictly  fire-proof,  class  A  building,  owned  by  the  W.  W. 
Whitecotton  Hotel  Company  and  managed  by  Frank  Wishon. 

Close  to  the  Hotel  are  tennis  courts,  theaters,  scenic  drives. 


Hotel  Whitecotton 
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bridal  paths,  and  an  abundance  of  g,olf  courses,  so  that  tourists 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  diversion.  The  cars  may  be  taken 
at  the  door,  to  Oakland  Pier.  Transfer  is  here  made  to  one  of 
the  Southern  Pacific’s  fine  ferry  steamers  which  departs  on  the 
twenty-minute  trip  across  the  mountain  rimmed  and  island  dotted 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  escorted  by  an  aerial  convoy  of  white¬ 
breasted  sea  gulls  that  pipe  a  welcome  on  your  coming  to  the  City 
by  the  Golden  Gate. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Climate. — San  Francisco’s  wholesome  atmosphere  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  change  in  winter  and  summer  for  people  residing  in  the  in¬ 
terior  or  for  those  living  in  the  Lake  region,  Atlantic  or  Gulf  sea¬ 
boards.  While  the  winters  are  gloriously  and  gratefully  warm,  the 
summers  are  invigorating  and  pleasantly  cool,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  seasons  being  scarcely  perceptible — in  fact,  the  temperature 
is  more  uniformly  even  throughout  the  year  than  that  of  any  other 
large  city  in  the  w,orld.  The  mean  temperature  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  for  December,  January  and  February  was  50.8;  for 
the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  56.5;  there  being  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  only  six  degrees  between  the  winter  and  summer  months. 
Sunstroke  never  occurs. 
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The  same  weight  clothing  is  generally  worn  by  the  residents  of 
San  Francisco  the  year  round,  usually  medium  weight. 

The  celebrated  trade  winds  are  most  exhilarating  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  occasional  early  morning,  delicious  fogs  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  are  conducive  to  good  health,  for  which  the  people  are  famed, 
and  productive  of  the  matchless  complexions  of  the  women. 

Cyclones  and  tornadoes  are  unknown.  Thunder  storms  are  so 
infrequent  that  there  have  been  eight  years  without  atmospheric 
electrical  disturbances  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

Snow  is  exceedingly  rare  and  such  a  curiosity  that  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual  event  in  San  Francisco  to  bring  a  carload  of  snow  from  the 
mountains  for  the  children  to  see. 

Population. — The  discovery  of  gold  early  in  1848  brought  a 
rush  of  immigrants  from  all  sections  of  the  world,  the  population 
increasing  in  two  years  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
From  this  time  the  progress  and  growth  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  rapid,  if  not  marvelous.  Many  natural  obstacles  have  been 
overcome  and  the  development  of  the  city  has  extended  to  its 
most  remote  districts;  the  latest  returns  give  San  Francisco  a 
population  of  508,410  in  its  area  of  46%  square  miles;  however, 
the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  shows 
the  metropolitan  area  comprises  a  population  of  l,121,i631  or  30% 
of  the  population  of  California. 

Chief  Points  of  Interest. — “Figure  Eight”  Drive;  Twin  Peaks; 
Ocean  Beach;  Cliff  House  and  Seal  Rocks;  Sutro  Baths;  Sutro 
Heights;  Golden  Gate;  Presidio;  The  Marina;  Fisherman's  Wharf; 
Mission  Dolores;  Chinatown;  Civic  Center;  Five  Golf  Links;  Fa¬ 
mous  Restaurants;  World  Renowned  Hotels.  In  Golden  Gate  Park, 
are  the  Conservatory;  Aviary;  Children's  Playground;  deYoung 
Memorial  Museum;  California  Academy  of  Sciences;  Temple  of 
Music;  Japanese  Tea  Garden;  Stow  Lake. 

For  further  information  write  San  Francisco  Cnnvention  and 
Tourist  League,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco. — When  the  Central  Pacific  was 
completed,  linking,  with  its  rails  of  steel,  the  East  to  the  West, 
the  need  of  accommodations  suitable  for  the  travelers  of  rank 
and  wealth  who  visited  San  Francisco  was  at  once  apparent.  From 
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this  need  the  Palace  Hotel  sprang  into  being  in  1875 — almost  a  half- 
century  ago. 

For  many  years  this  was  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world,  con¬ 
taining  over  a  thousand  rooms.  In  1909,  the  new  Palace  abso¬ 
lutely  modern  and  new  in  every  particular  was  opened  on  the  same 
historic  site. 

Like  the  original  Palace,  the  new  building  covers  an  entire 
city  block  of  approximately  two  acres,  at  the  junction  of  new  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Market  Streets  in  the  heart  of  the  business  and  amuse¬ 
ment  districts  of  the  city. 

The  original  Palace  was  built  around  an  immense  sun  court  in¬ 
to  which  the  carriages  of  the  arriving  guests  rolled  over  a  gravelled 
drive-way.  This  sun  court,  in  the  Palace  of  today  is  used  as  a 
lounge  and  dining  room.  The  Palace  Palm  Court  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  dining  rooms  in  America. 

The  Palace  has  been  famed  since  the  early  days  for  its  in¬ 
comparable  service.  It  is  the  rendezvous  for  the  West’s  oldest 
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and  finest  families.  It  contains  700  rooms  each  with  private 
bath.  There  is  no  service  that  might  add  to  the  pleasure  or  com¬ 
fort  of  the  traveler  that  has  not  been  provided  by  the  Palace  man¬ 
agement.  This  interesting  historic  hotel  to  whih  still  clings  the 
glamor  and  romance  of  the  Days  of  Gold,  provides  an  eight-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  home  for  the  resident  or  traveler.  It  is  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Halsey  E.  Manwaring. 

The  Hotel  Manx,  San  Francisco’s  best  located  and  most  pop¬ 
ular  hotel,  is  situated  on  Powell  and  O’Farrel  Streets,  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  and  shopping  district  and  one  block  from  the 
leading  theaters  The  commodious  lobby  is  a  home-like  rest  room 
for  the  traveler,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  ladies  unattended. 

The  Hotel  Manx  is  a  modern  steel  building  of  three  hundred 
rooms,  connecting  with  bath,  and  the  furnishings  are  rich  and  com¬ 
fortable.  It  is  equipped  with  swift  and  light  running  elevators, 
also  telephone  service  and  running  ice  water  in  every  room.  The 
Manx  is  operated  on  the  European  plan  and  has  a  la  carte  grill  in 
connection.  The  rates  are  from  $1.50  up. 

Under  the  management  of  Harvey  M.  Toy,  Manager  and 
Owner. 


Hotel  Manx 


Information  for  Touri^s 

Going  We^  via  Webern  Pacific  Railway 


The  Western  Pacific  crosses  an  arm  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
by  a  new  route  across  the  southern  end  of  that  silent  sea,  and 
a  little  further  on  enters  upon  the  Great  Salt  Beds.  Here,  for 
thirty  miles,  the  roadbed  is  laid  upon  white,  solid  salt  from  one  to 
fifteen  feet  thick  and  extending  for  miles  on  either  hand.  From 
the  summit  of  the  Toano  Range,  which  is  the  divide  into  Nevada, 
a  superb  vista  of  the  wondrous  salty  desert  of  the  Great  Basin  is 
given.  Across  Nevada  and  clear  to  the  Sierra  Divide  of  California 


the  route  is  a  constant  succession  of  such  views — of  sharp,  mys¬ 
teriously  tinted  ranges  standing  sentry  over  brooding  desert  basins, 
whose  solitudes  are  broken  by  green  irrigated  meadows  and  val¬ 
leys  and  the  nestling  buildings  of  ranch  and  town. 


Feather  River  Canyon. 
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All  the  run  across  Utah  and  Nevada  and  eastern  California 
is  made  in  an  atmosphere  of  crystal  clearness  and  crispness;  yet 
altitude  is  not  otherwise  noticeable,  for  the  grade  never  exceeds 
one  per  cent,  so  easy  are  the  ascents  and  descents. 

The  Pacific  slope  of  California  is  reached  by  the  historic 
Beckwith  Pass  over  the  Sierra  Nevada — the  lowest  railroad  pass 
of  the  Sierra,  being  only  5,118  feet  elevation.  Here  also  entered 
the  Forty-Niners;  and  now  the  way  down  the  storied  canyon  of 
the  Feather  and  out  to  Oroville  is  again  one  of  intense  romantic 
interest. 

The  route  from  Marysville,  through  Sacramento  to  Stock- 
ton,  gives  glimpses  of  the  extensive  bay-and-river  traffic  of  the 
lower  Feather,  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and 
displays  the  immense  truck-garden  system  of  the  famed  delta  re¬ 
gion — America’s  Nile.  From  Stockton  the  road,  swinging  round 
the  Contra  Costa  Hills,  through  cherry  and  paech  orchards,  emerges 
upon  the  bay  at  handsome  Oakland,  whence  the  Western  Pacific 
ferries  ply  across  to  queenly  San  Francisco. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  is  the  superlative  in  natural  beauty. 
Many  years  ago  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  testified  to  its  rare  qual¬ 
ities  by  saying  that  it  was  the  only  place  he  had  ever  seen  which 
“came  up  to  the  brag.”  Since  then  thousands  of  visitors  have  con¬ 
firmed  his  opinion. 

There  are  two  easy  ways  to  get  into  Yosemite,  both  of  thenx 
connecting  conveniently  with  mainline  railroads  and  both  of  them 
easily  accessible  to  trans-continental  travelers.  The  first  is  by 
way  of  El  Portal,  which  holds  the  record  of  being  the  connecting 
point  for  more  rail  and  motor  travel  than  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States.  El  Portal  is  the  terminus  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Rail¬ 
road,  78  miles  from  Merced  on  mainlines  of  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  stop-over  at 
Merced  is  free  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Yosemite  National  Park. 
At  El  Portal  the  comfortable  motor  cars  of  the ’Yosemite  Trans¬ 
portation,  System  meet  every  train  every  day  in  the  year  for  the 
scenic  ride  of  fifteen  miles  to  Yosemite  Valley,  the  heart  of  the  Park. 

After  arriving  in  Yosemite  Valley,  visitors  may  visit  Hetch 
Hetchy,  Inspiration  Point,  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  and 
Glacier  Point  on  convenient  schedules  by  Yosemite  Transportation 
System  motor  cars. 


Yosemite  National  Park 
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The  second  entrance  to  Yosemite  National  Park  is  without 
peer  among  the  scenic  attractions  of  America  and  appeals  espe¬ 
cially  to  trans-continental  travelers.  This  wonderful  tour  is  known 
as  ^‘Tioga  Pass  Route,”  running  daily  in  both  directions  through 
the  ranching  country  of  California  and  Nevada  between  sapphire 
Lake  Tahoe  on  the  North  to  Yosemite  Valley  on  the  South,  enroute 
visiting  Mono  Lake,  where  Mark  Twain  got  his  material  for 
^‘Roughing  It”,  and  the  spectacular  Lee  Vining  Canyon.  This  trip 
may  be  taken  as  a  detour  in  connection  with  trans-continental  tick¬ 
ets;  passengers  approaching  California  by  way  of  Ogden  can  leave 
the  mainline  at  Truckee,  detour  over  ‘^Tioga  Pass  Route.”  265  miles 
across  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  and  resume  rail  jour¬ 
ney  at  El  Portal,  continuing  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 
as  planned,  after  reaching  Merced. 


Yosemite  Park 


Descriptive  literature,  containing  rates,  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  Salt  Lake  City,  or  at  any  office  of  Yosem¬ 
ite  Transportation  System — 511  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  or,  689 
Market  St,  San  Francisco 


UPB 
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Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad 

(Union  Pacific  Sy^em) 


The  Tourists  in  traveling  the  Pacific  Northwest,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  short  route  and  the  saving  of  time  afforded  by  the 
Union  Pacific  System,  through  Granger,  Wyoming,  or  by  way  of 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Leaving  Ogden  the  traveler  journeys  northward  through  Wil¬ 
lard,  Brigham  and  Bear  River  Canyon,  with  its  interesting  high 
trestles,  tunnels,  etc.,  and  on  to  Cache  Junction.  This  is  the  junction 
point  of  a  branch  line  operating  into  Cache  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fruitful  agricultural  sections  ,of  Utah.  Viewed  from 
Cache  Junction  in  summer,  this  valley  is  a  veritable  garden  spot. 

Beyond  Cache  Junction,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  134  miles  from  Og¬ 
den  is  reached.  Pocatello  may  be  fitly  termed  the  ‘‘hub  city”  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  for  from  it  the  line  diverges  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass;  east,  to  Granger,  Wyoming,  through 
Lava  Hot  Springs  and  Soda  Springs^  Idaho,  past  Montpelier  Jrom 
which  point  beautiful  Bear  Lake  is  reached  and  through  the  fa¬ 
mous  coal  districts  of  Diamondville  and  Kemmerer,  Wyoming; 
north  to  Butte,  Montana,  and  west  to  Portland,  Oregon  .  En  route 
to  Portland  is  traversed  200  miles  of  unsurpassable  scenery  along 
the  Columbia  River. 

Twenty-six  miles  from  Pocatello,  westward,  is  the  American 
Falls  crossing  of  the  Snake  River  where  one  is  afforded  a  good 
view  of  the  “grandeur  of  its  waters,”  and  which  is  shown  later  in 
awe-inspiring  degree  at  Shoshone  Falls,  farther  west,  reached  from 
Twin  Falls  City,  where  the  waters  dash  down  sheer  lava  cliffs  212 
feet,  in  indescribable  whirls  and  sprays,  breaking  at  last  into  a 
boiling  chaotic  turmoil  in  the  bowl  below,  thence  speeding  on  and 
by  various  sources  finding  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Traveling  north  from  Pocatello,  the  tourist  will,  of  course,  seek 
the  way  to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  This  is  reached  by  an 
overnight  trip  from  either  Salt  Lake  City  or  Ogden. 
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YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  Block 
in  Salt  Lake  City  (at  27  W.  South  Temple  St.),  is  the  office  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Company. 

This  is  the  only  camps  company  in  the  Park  being  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  famous  ‘‘Wylie  Way”  and  Shaw  &  Powell 


A  Yellowstone  Camp. 

The  Camps  Company  is  licensed  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  operate  five  large  permanent  summer  camps.  These 
camps  are  Old  Faithful,  Mammoth,  Lake,  Canyon  and  Roosevelt. 
A  splendidly  equiped  auto  transportation  line  operates  over  the 
government  highways  transporting  the  guests  of  the  camps  com¬ 
pany  to  each  permanent  camp.  The  standard  tour  requires  four 
and  one-half  days  and  the  complete  cost  covering  transportation, 
meals,  lodgings  and  guides  is  $45.00. 

Each  permanent  camp  is  a  village  of  tent  cottages  with  cen¬ 
tral  halls  for  meals  and  entertainment.  All  sleeping  tents  are 
floored,  heated  and  cozily  equipped  with  double  beds  and  neces¬ 
sary  furniture.  The  atmosphere  of  the  camps  is  informal  and 
wholesome.  There  is  no  formality  or  “dressing  up.” 

Readers  are  invited  to  apply  for  free  folder  at  Camps  Office, 
in  Salt  Lake  City  or  address  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Company, 
Livingston,  Montana. 


Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  may  be 
found  at  the  following  addresses 

Australia — Don  C.  Rushton.  43  Station  St.,  Newton,  Sydney  N. 
S  W.,  Australia. 

Britain — David  O.  McKay,  296  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool,  England. 

California — Jos.  W.  McMurrin,  153  West  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
California  and  1640  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco 

Central  States — Samuel  O.  Bennion,  302  South  Pleasant  St.,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo. 

Eastern  States — Brigham  H.  Roberts,  273  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Canada — Joseph  Quinney,  Jr..  36  Ferndale,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Hawaii — Eugene  J.  Neff,  Honolulu,  Box  410,  Hawaii. 

Japan — Lloyd  Ivie,  81  Yakuojimachi  Ushigome,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Mexico — Rey  L.  Pratt,  3531  Fort  Boulevard,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Netherlands — Charles  S.  Hyde,  Crooswijkscheingel  16  Rotterdam, 
Holland. 

New  Zealand — Angus  T.  Wright,  Box  72,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Northern  States — John  H.  Taylor.  2555  No.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois 

Norway — August  S.  Schow,  Osterhausgaten  27,  Christiania,  Nor¬ 
way. 

Northwestern  States — Brigham  S.  Young,  P.  O.  Box  295,  Portland, 
Oregon,  810  E.  Madison. 

Samoa — John  Q.  Adams,  Box  29,  Apia,  Upolu,  Samoa. 

Denmark — John  F.  Hdnsen,  Korsgade  11,  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark. 

Southern  States — Charles  A.  Callis,  350  Woodward  Ave.,  Box  852, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

South  Africa — J.  Wyley  Sessions,  Main  Road.  Miowbray  Cumorah, 
Cape  Colony,  So.  Africa. 

Sweden — Hugo  E.  D.  Peterson,  Svartensgatan  No.  3,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Switzerland — Fred  Tadge,  Leimenstrasse  No.  49,  Basel. 

Tahiti — Ole  B.  Peterson,  Papeete,  Tahiti,  Society  Islands. 

Western  States — John  M.  Knight,  538  7th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Tonga — Mark  Coombs.  Nukualofa,  Tonga,  via  Vancouver. 

Chihuahua,  Mexico — Joseph  C.  Bentley,  Colonia  Juarez,  Chih., 

Mexico. 
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